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ASHES AS MANURE. 


From the New England Farmer. 
The following is from ‘‘ the Transactions of the 


Society for Promoting Agriculture in the State of 


Connecticut” :— 

‘“ What experiments have been made with 
ashes? On what soils, for what crops, and for 
what grasses? What success has attended the 
use? Are leached or unleached ashes mosi 
beneficial as a manure? Do they equally suit 
upon the same soils, and for the same crops? In 
what quantities are they to be used ?” 

Mr. Atwater, of Wallingford. | have made use 
of leached ashes, as manure for crops and grasses, 
and find it excellent for both upon dry land. When 
my grass fails, | plough up my land, and the ashes 
serve again as manure for a crop, and afterw@ds 
for grass. But ashes have not benefited my wet 
land, that was unfit to plough ; for though they in 
most instances introduce clover, yet the land will 
coon be covered with moss,when it is rendered 
unfit for any thing, and if it cannot be recovered 


from the moss by ploughing, it is injured instead of 


being benefited. 

Mr. Tomlinson, of Milford. We have found 
leached ashes to be excellent manure [or flax. 

Mr. Parsons, of Durham, I have used unleach- 
ed ashes for many years, as manure for Indian 
corn. I put a handful round each bill, soon after 
the first hoeing, and have much benefited my crop 
by this method, having frequently omitted some 
hills, for the purpose of ascertaining the benefit 
derived from the ashes. [ have always found 
myself richly repaid both for the manure and _ for 
my labor. The greatest advantage has accrued 
when a rain has followed shortly afier my apply- 
ing the ashes. 

Mr. Noah Fowler, of Guilford. 1 have found, 
from experience, that leached ashes is a very bene- 
ficial manure for wheat and rye. It appears to me 
to be a great preventive of blasts. 

Mr. Andrew Hull, Jr., of Cheshire. 1 have re- 
ceived great benefit from leached ashes as manure 
for wheat and rye. But I have not found that it 
prevented blasts. 


Mr. Holcomb, of Simsbury. Uhave made use of 


unleached ashes, as manure, for Indian corn, and 
have derived great benefit from it on dry land. 
Whenever I have used it fur corn, where the land 
was wet and heavy, it has been of no advantage 
to the crop at all. 

Mr. Wadsworth, of Durham. One of my neigh- 
bors planted a field with Indian corn, and applied 
unleached ashes to thirty-six hills. During the 
first part of the season, the corn on which the ash- 
es was putappeared much better than that in the 
other part of the field, to which no ashes was ap- 
plied. When the corn was gathered, the thirty-six 
hills, to which ashes was applied and thirty-six 
adjoining hills which had none were measured, 
and those which had no ashes were faund to be the 
ost productive and to have the superiority over 
those on which ashes was put. ‘This was on heavy 
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land. The same neighbor made the experiment 
on light dry land. A partof his crop of corn was 
ashed and a part was not. Here the ashed corn 
much exceeded the other. 

Mr. Eli Bronson, of Waterbury. In June, 
1792, [ ploughed a grass field, of a light sandy soil, 
where much old wood was burned. ‘The ground 
was very dry. Afier harvest, I ploughed this fallow 
again. ‘The drought continued more severe than 
was perhaps ever known in the memory of man. 
[ observed that all the spots where logs were burn- 
ed were much more moist than anywhere else. 
Tis circumstance particularly attracted my atten 
tion, as I had been taught that ashes were of a 
hot, droughty nature, suited only to wet land. 

In 1795, I planted a wheat stubble, which was 
new land and sandy soil, which had been 
thoroughly burned when tilled for wheat. Part 
of the corn was dressed with a handlul of ashes 
toa hill, at the first hoeing ; here, for the first 
time, within my knowledge, ashes failed of pro- 
ducing any beneficial effect. 

Soon afterwards I planteda tough sward, part 
of which was ashed in quantity as above. ‘The 
part dressed with ashes grew remarkably, while 
the other appeared languid and pale, as if grub- 
eaten, until the second hoeing, after which it be- 
van to recover and to thrive better ; but it finally 
produced not more than haif as much as the part 
to which ashes was applied. 

From the experiments of myself and my neigh- 
bors, I formed the conclusion that not only on new 
land, which has been recently burned, but also on 
land which has been kept mellow by tillage for 
one or two past seasons, and where little or po un. 
dissolved vevetable substance remains, no visible 
benefit accrues ; of which the following facts may 
be considered as farther illustration, 

In 1796, | planied corn after rye, the land cloddy 
and full of stubble ; one end of it was very tough, 
and was planted with potatoes; a few hills of the 
potatoes, and most of the corn were ashed ; some 
of the corn was dressed with gypsum—all was 
benefited, but the potatoes much the most, 

In 1797, | again planted corn on cloddy land, 
encumbered with stubble. [ carted on barn-yard 
manure, not well rotted. [ ashed a part, by 
which the crop was enhanced at least one third, 

In 1798, I fallowed a lot, much exhausted by 
ploughing. It wasa dry loam, with tender sward. 
Carted on barn yard manure, ten loads to the acre, 
and ploughed it four times. I sowed half an acre 
with wheat, and strewed over the hall acre a small 
load of leached ashes, and eight or ten bushels of 
unleached ashes. The wheat at first grew sur. 
prisingly, and though it did vot hold out according 
10 its first appearance, it yielded eleven bushels. 

In 1799, | planted corn on buckwheat stubbie, 
loamy soil—I ashed a part of it when coming up, 
and omitted one row. At first there was an appa- 
rent advantage, but by hilling time it could scarce- 
ly be discerned, except at one end, where it was 
somewhat cloddy, and there it might be perceived 
at harvest time. The other part { dressed with 
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gypsum, leaving one row as before: the success 
was the same as with the ashes. 

The same year I planted a piece of sward land, 
loamy soil, and dressed the corn with ashes, omit- 
ting one row, &s in the other field ; began to hoe 
the corn seven days alier the ashes was applied, 
when the hill in the unashed row, which we cross- 
ed in hoeing, was every where noticed from being 
yellow, while the other was a lively green. Alter 
the second hoeing, a second dressing of ashes was 
applied on part of the lot, but without effect, 
even on part of that row, which was omitted in 
the first dressing. About hilling time, the unashed 
row began to recover ; but finally yielded at har- 
vest, little if any more than half as much as the 
adjoining rows. 

‘The same year, I observed the like good effect 
on corn, both from ashes and from gypsum, on 
tough sward, and on cloddy land, as applied by 
my neighbors, in sundry instances. 

I have often found ashes, both leacbed and un- 
leached, to be very beneficial to grass on dry lapd, 
but not on wet. I have never found them uselul 
on my garden. 

From my experience and observation, | con- 
clude that ashes is best applied ou dry grass land, 
oron land newly ploughed up, or where shades have 
lately been taken off, or where grass tur! or other 
vegetable substances remain undissolved : in each 
of which cases, there is contained in the soil food 
for plants, unprepared for vegetation. To eflect, 
therefore, a speedy preparation, ashes is an impor- 
tant application. 

W hether ashes do, in fact, prevent worms, or 
destroy them when corn is eaten by them, I have 
not been able to ascertain ; though they have been 
often supposed so to do, when no evil of the kind 
has existed. I have olien, when corn has appear- 
ed languid and yellow, as ifeaten by worms, taken 
up whole hills and caretully examined both the 
roots and the earth, without discovering any signs 
of worms. In these cases, | have deemed the 
unpreparedness of the soil to be the only evil. 
Ashes is then asure remedy. Butif the land be 
well tilled, the weather be warm, and there be 
frequent showers, it will be well prepared, without 
ashes, by hilling time or sooner ; but the corn will 
not recover the injury it has sustained for want ol 
earlier preparation. Hence it follows, that ashes 
on ploughed land should be applied as soon as ve- 
getation begins. 

It is best to apply leached ashes as soon as corn 
is planted, while a team and cart may pass without 
injury to the hills. But whether unleached ashes 
can salely be applied belore the corn is sprouted, 
is a question [ am unable to solve. 

The usual quantity of unleached ashes for a hill 
of corn is about a gill: but itis worthy of being 
observed, that where a greater or even a less 
quantity has been applied, the effect has been 
much the same. The effects of ashes and gyp- 
sum,so far as the application of the two has 
fallen within my notice, appear to be much the 
same. 


TO MAKE HENS LAY PERPETUALLY. 


From the Cultivator. 


I never allow cocks to run with my hens, except 
when | wantto raise chickens. Hens will lay 





eggs perpetually, if treated in the following man- 
ner. Keep no roosters [cocks]; give the hens 
Jresh meat, chopped fine like sausage-meat, once 
a day,a very small portion, say half an ounce a 
day to each hen, during winter, or from the time 
insects disappear in the fall, till they appear again 
inthe spring. Never allow any eggs to remain 
in the nest, for what is called nest eggs. When 
the roosters do not run with the hens, and no nest 
eggs are lelt in the nes', the hens will no! cease 
laying after the production of twelve or filteen 
eggs, as they always do when roosters and nest 
eggs are allowed; but continue laying perpetu- 
ally. My hens always lay all winter, and each 
from seventy-five to one hundred eggs in succes- 
sion. There being nothing to excite the animal 
passions, they never attempt to set. If the above 
plan were generally followed, eggs would be just 
as plenty in winter as insummer. The only rea- 
son why hens do not lay in winier as freely as in 
summer, is the want of animal food, which they 
getin summer in abundance in the form of in- 
sects. ‘The reason they stop laying and go to 
setiing, alter laying a brood of eggs, is the con- 
limual excilewment of the avimal passions by the 
males. I have for several winters reduced my 
theory to practice, and proved its entire correct- 
ness. It must be observed, that the presence of 
the male is not necessary for the production of 
eggs, as they are formed whether the male he 
present or not. Of course such eggs will not 
produce chickens. When chickens are wanted, 
roosters must of course run with the hens. B. 


From the Maine Cultivator. 


GRAIN—PRACTICAL HINTS, &c. 


Norridgewock, March 5, 1842. 

Messrs. Editors—1 am apprehensive that my 
communications will become tedious to many of 
your readers, on account of the minuteness o! my 
details ; but if those to whom they prove so, will 
reflect a moment, they will be convinced that wri- 
lers on agriculture are apt to go into the opposite 
extreme, and only write on general principles or 
striking facts ; taking it for granted that every one 
is already sufficiently acquainted with the minute 
details, which is far from being true. Few of your 
readers but can recollect some simple labor-saving 
observation, in your useful paper, which has been 
of more value to them than one year’s subscription. 

With these convictions I shall continue to speak of 
things po otherwise important, than having con- 
venience and saving of labor to recommend 
them. 

_ | object to mixing grass seed with grain, to save 
labor in sowing, as much of it would be covered 
too deep by the harrow and treadiog of horses or 
oxen. Alter sowing my wheat or other grains 
they are harrowed twice—grass seed sowed, and 
then rolled smooth. On sandy loam, half a peck 
of clover and the same of timothy or herdsgraes, 
is a good quantity. In clayey loams two quarts of 
clover and eight of herdsgrass is about right— 
varying the proportions according to the soils—in 
very wet and bog-land soils, the clover should be 
omitted and a half bushel of red top and a peck of 
herdegrass sowed to the acre. As @ generat 
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thing we sow too little grass seed. The conse- 
quence is, a poor tilth is left naked, and the growth 
on arich one is sorank as to lose much of its 
value. Some use a brush harrow tosmooth their 
g ound and cover grass seed. This may do on 
ground too wet to admit the roller, but is liable to 
drag the seed and leave it uneven. I would al- 
ways sow chaff in preference to clear seed ; but it 
requires observation and judgment ; fora bushel 
o! chaff, which will con'ain two pounds of seed one 
year, may not afford half that quantity another. 

Every farmer ought to grow his own seed ; it is 


sooner than I could describe the process. 


long—a dry firisthe right shape and light—on 
the back-of head and handle, instead of bows, nail 
a triangular piece of half inch board, with which to 
even the butts of the grain. If your grain is good, 
you may stand in your place and gather a sheaf. 
Those who understand if, can make five bands 
By the 
way, | know men whocan make a band and bind 
a sheaf quicker than others can do the former. 
There is a cleverness in handling grain, which few 
men have arrived atin this section. I have had 





men in my employ who could not average half an 


always a cash article, and ifhe buys he has to pay | acre ina day. 


for cleansing, which is useless, unless it contains | 


foul seed. If leached sshes are used on wheat, | prefer twenty bundles to a stook, on account of 
they should be spread before cultivating : I! un- | the power to stand against the wind. 


leached, they may be sowed any time belore the 
plants are four inches high. Were it not for press- 
ing the earth around the seed, f should preter not 
to roll my grain of any kind, till it was three or 
four inches high. tt will then destroy myriads of 
insects, and cause the grain to branch more. 

If this mode will not break the eggs of the 
Hessian fly, | know no means of doing it. All 
that has been said or written on sowing quick lime, 
ashes, or impregnating fields with the tumes ol to- 
bacco, sulphur, or essences of pole-cat, \o destroy 
the fly, in July or any other month, has never de- 
stroyed enough of them to pay a oan fora week s 
work. Some wise man in our state, has advised to 
starve them out of the country by ceasing to sow. 
I should not like to see it tried, as I fear the expe- 
rimenters would starve first. Although women and 
children are not employed here ae in Europe, to 
weed and glean grain fields, and field labor is ex- 
pensive, still | am satisfied from personal observa- 
tion, that many fields of wheat will well reward an 
outlay of one to three, or even four days expended 
in weeding an acre. By thorough weeding once, 
the Canada thistle may be prevented !rom gping to 
seed before harvest. Kvery farmer should havea 
pair ormore of weeding tongs. They may be 


made of wood, exactly in the shape of a pair of 


blacksmith’s tongs,—the handle about ‘our /eet 
long, and spread so asto permit the operator to 
stand between them. Mine have the jaws and 
joint made of iron, with teeth on the inside, a turn- 
ed hoe-hand'e screwed on each shank, like a goose 
neck hoe. I have alsoa sharp gouge, one and 
one fourth inch wide, handle four feet long: with 
these an immense number of weeds can be de- 
stroyed in a day. 

The advantages of early culting are so nume- 
roua that [ must dwell a little on them. As soon 
as the upper partof the stock is turned yellow and 
the kerne! is fairly in the paste state, put in the cra- 
dle the first fair day--I say the cradle, for before 
the grain is crippled by long standing, this useful 
instrument can be used. If you neylect to cut 
then, you may have rains, and winds to ripen, 
break down and shell out the grain—if rusty, the 
quality grows poorer—you mus! cut with a sickle 
—the straw is too brittle for bands—you can only 
handle it when the dew is on, &c. 

Unless you feel able to purchase the little ma- 
chine, with fingers pushed belore a pair of little 
wheels, for taking up cradled grain, which is a 
great saver of time and back-ache, you may follow 
the cradle with a rake made as follows : head 2 ft. 
long, 14 inch square, 6 teeth half inch in diame- 
ter, 10 inches clear of head--handle seven feet 


I: is safest 10 stook the same day you cut. 


I 


It is made 
as fellows: Set up jour pairs and one at each end : 
one pair and one, on each side of the centre ;— 
place four cap-sheaves on each of these points, and 
fasten together in the usual way. 

Cradled grain is much less liable to hurt in the 
stook or barn, than that which is reaped, on account 
of its looseness. Mueh grain is injured by mow- 
ing down too soon. In fact it would be better 
never to put it in close mows. I saw a grain barn 
at Guilford, owned by Hon. Joseph Kelsey, in 
which he had one scaffolding above another, so 
ihat the wheat all stood on the butts. It could 
not hurt in this way. I cannot doubt the 
flour would be much sweeter preserved in this 
way. 

As to the mode of thrashing grain, it has come 
to be more expensive than belore any horse power 
machine was in operation. It is my deliberate 
opinion that the man who has grain enough to 
muke it an object to feed cattle on it, will save 
time and money by using the flail in preference to 
any machine ; unless he can have one in his barn 
touse as he pleases. Few farmers will afford 
this. ‘The time lost in tumbling straw out doore 
and pitching it back again, with the hazard of inju- 
ry from stones are serious evils, all of which are 
avoided by thrashing and feeding from the floor. 

O/ barley and oats next time. Yours, &c. 

James Bares. 





PROTECTION OF CORN AGAINST CROWS. 





From the American Farmer. 


Mr. O. M. Whipple, of Lowell, Mass., says, 
in his statement to the Agricultural Commissioner 
of Massachusetts, that for 15 years he has pre- 


| 


pares his corn from the depredations of crows, 


by sowing on his field a quart of corn soaked in a 
| strong solution of saltpetre. We can believe this, 
as no crow which might have eaten half a dozen 
grains of corr. well saturated with saltpetre, would 
live long enough to bequeath his estate to his in- 
teresting progeny, though a scrivener were at 
hand, at the time of his making his meal, to draw 
his will. Saltpetre judiciously used, possesses me- 
dicinal virtues, but when taken in excess, is de- 
structive of life, and hence the protection it affords 
!to seed corn soaked ina solution of it, against 
worms as well as crows. 
| The best scare-crows we have ever used were 
bright sheets of tin suspended from poles, by 
wires ; the poles of sufficient height, and in suffi- 
'cient numbers, to be seen all over the field. Four 
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or six, ifjudiciously placed, will effectually answer 
for a field of 50 acres. Our mode of fixing them 
was this ; we cuta pole of sufficient height, trim- 
med off all the limbs but the upper one; to the 
end of this limb, we attached, by a strong flexible 
wire, a sheet of tin, and planted the pole thus 
provided firmly in the ground on the distined spot. 
The limb Jelt at the top, should project horizon- 
tally far enough to allow full play tothe tin. ‘Thus 
attached, the slightest breeze gives motion to the 
tin, and consequently causes a reflection, so sud- 
den as to eflectually frighten off crows, or other 
birds addicted to picking up the corn. Three 
years successful use of such scare-crows, justify us 
in recommending them to our brethren. 


from the Kentucky Parmer. 
FORCING FRUIT TREES TO BEAR. 


Greenup Co., Ky., March 3, 1842. 

Dear sir—Uaving addressed you an epistle a 
fortnight ago, TI did not at that time intend to write 
you again until lsaw your comments upon the 
project proposed in that letier, but being under the 
conviction that I could not write too much for 
the good honest-hearted yeomanry of the !and, 
provided I keep in the limits of valuable informa- 
tion, | have, by the idea of facilitating the labor 
of the producing man in some measure, been 
prompted to address you at this time, the main 
object of which ia to apprise the agricultural 
community of a novel mode of raising apples. 
Ido not wish to be understood that it is novel 
with all, for it has been practised in Europe for 
many years, by the farmers in Germany in 
particular, who probably are the inventors ; but | 
mean that it ie novel to me, and if not to all, 
in my knowledge is at least not practised by them. 
The steps to be taken by the farmer to force his 
fruit tree to bear, as it is termed, are of a very 
simple nature and can necessarily be executed by 
any person who turns his hand to it without the 
aid of a practical operator, further than a descrip- 
tion of the process. I hope, therefore, that my 
agricultural (riends will not deem the description 
which I am about to give of the process to force 
trees to bear unnecessarily minute. With asharp 
knife (the blade of a penknile is the best) make 
acut inthe bark of the branch which is meant 
to be forced to bear, and not more than eight er 
nine inches from the place where it is connected 
with the stem, or if itis a small branch or shoot, 
near where it is joined to the large bough, (three 
inches or less,) the cut is (o go round the branch, 
or to encircle it, and penetrate to the wood. 
Care must be taken not to cut the wood, which 
would necessarily cause detriment to the branch 
or shoot operated upon. A quarter of an inch 
or nearly from the first cut make a second 
in the same way round the branch or shoot, so 
that both encircling the branch or shoot, a ring is 
formed thereon a quarter of an inch broad be- 
tween the two cuts. The bark between these 
two cuts is now taken clean away with the small 
blade of a penknife, down to the wood, removing 
even the fine inner bark, which immediately lies 
upon the wood, so that no connexion whatever re- 
mains between the two parts of the bark, but the 
bare and naked wood appears white and smooih ; 


———— 


but this bark ring, to compel the tree to bear, must 
be made at the time when the buds are strongly 
swelling, just before breaking out into blossom. 
Inthe same year of this operation a callus is 
formed atthe edges of the ring on both sides, 
and the connexion of the bark that had been in- 
terrupted is restored again without any detri- 
ment to the tree or branch operated upon, in 
which the artificial wound soon again grows over. 
By this simple (though artificial) means of forc- 
ing every fruit tree with a certainty to bear, the 
most important advantage will be obtained by 
those who watch the time nature is ripe for it. 
Three years ago (the time when I was first in- 
formed of this singular way of forcing trees to 
bear,) I made an experiment on an apple tree. 

zing somewhat cautious of humbuggery 1 con- 
fined the experiment to one branch of the tree, 
which was abouta fourth part of the whole top 
of it. I did not notice it until May. IT had par- 
tially forgotten it, as Thad but little faith in its 
having any effect toward making the tree bear, 
and called by rather to see if the limb which ! 
had cut was not dead than to observe any thing 
else ; but tomy astonishment I found the limb 
which I had expected to find dead in a vigorous 
state of life, with as much young [ruit on it, appa- 
rently, as all the rest of the tree. On examining 
the young fruit, I found that on the branch which 
i had cut to be sound and firm, while that on the 
other parts of the tree were dwindled and very 
much decreased. 1 expected at first that it was 
owing to the cut which I had made on the branch, 
but I satisfied myself by examining other trees 
which I found to bein the same way, and which 
[ found shortly afterwards to be falling off. In 
September, when I gathered the apples, | found 
that the branch of the tree which I had made the 
experiment on, had five bushels on it, and the rest 
of the tree had not above one bushel on it, and 
that was ioferior fruit. I would therefore re- 
commend that farmers who have orchards would 
try the experiment. It would be well for them 
to be particular in the operation at first for 
fear of damaging the tree. 

Wituiam R. Tuompson. 


AN ESSAY ON THE BEST SYSTEM OF ROTA- 
TION OF CROPS, (HOGS,) PORK BEING THE 
CHIEF SURPLUS OF THE FARM. 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 


The first rotation on a-pork farm is corn, rye 
fed down to hogs, clover (seed sown on rye) 
two years. This rotation will improve the ground 
very last. 

‘-In consequence of the probable injury that 
would be likely to be done to the corn crop by the 
worms, when following clover, that crop should 
be broken up in the fall or winter season, the sod 
being turned over in the fall of the second year 
the frost of winter will effectually destroy the cut 
worms. 

The advantages of this rotation will be to fur- 
nish a succession of food suitable for the hogs, at 
the same time enriching the soil. 

Without a proper supply of corn the raising of 
pork would be a poor business in Kentucky ; and 





a proper supply of corn cannot be easily raised 
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except upon fertile land; and the fertility of the 
land cannot be kept up without making a proper 
return to the soil for the corn takeu off. All this 
will be done by this rotation. 

The corn in this rotation is the only exhausting 
crop. This exhaustion is more than supplied by 
the fertilizing properties of the rye and the clo- 
ver. All that is produced of both rye and clover 
is returned to the ground, except so much as is 
retained by the hogs to make tlesh aud fat, and 
this waste is More than replaced by supplies drawn 
from the atmosphere. 

The cora supplies food to finish fattening, and 
a part of this may ve fed in the field where it 
grew, thus adding to the fertility of the soil. 
W here the corn is thus fed, rye may be sown in 
the field afew days before the hogs are taken 
out; and they in gathering corn will put the rye 
wellinto the ground. Butl preier ploughing it 
in, alter the hugs are taken out ol the field. 

It the ground should break up cloddy the roller 
and the harrow should be buih used; but ii there 
should not be many clods the larrow alone will 
be sufficient to level the field. ‘he importance 
of a level surface will be seen when the ground 
is in clover, and when it comes to be ploushed the 
next time. 

The rye will afford the hogs early spring graz- 
ing and push thea forward very fast with the ad- 
dition of alittle corn. ‘This early spring grazing 
is very beneficial to hogs, besides being a great 
saving of more costly food. ‘The rye will keep 
them until one of the clover fields is ready to re- 
ceive them, which may be about the 20th of April. 
Afier they are put into the clover, i! the weather 
should be cold, so that there will probably be frost, 
it would be well to take the hogs out of the clo- 
ver fieid, and keep them out, until the {rost is off 
the next morning. F rust does not hurt clover 
that is not disturbed at this time of year ; but every 
branch and leaf that is touched whilst the frost 
is on it, dies down to the place where it was in- 
jured. lo this way [ once had ten acres o! clo- 
ver nearly destroyed one morning, by one hun- 
dred hogs passing through ana feeding on it, 
whilst frozen. My other clover lois were not at 
all injured by the frost as they had no stock upon 
them that morning. 

The clover will afford the hogs good grazing 
until the rye is ready ior them, which will be 
about the first of July. When the hogs are first 
put into the rye, some should be cut and got out 
and put in the paths which are made by the hogs, 
thatthe young ones may learn to eat it, which 
they do not always learn readily, unless they are 
put in the way of knowing what it is. 

Now when the hogs are taken off; one of the 
clover fields may be saved for seed. ‘The rye 
will last the hogs, (if there is enough of it,) until 
corn is sufficiently advanced to commence feed- 
ing them with the new crop. And this is one of 
the excellencies of rye, that it will keep in the 
field longer than any of your small grains. If 
there should not be enough rye, the hogs will go 
into the clover fields again, and now, they would 
pay well for having a little,corn thrown to them 
every day. 

The clover seed should be sown upon the rye 
about the 10thof April. A bushel should be put 


upon ten acres and as evenly distributed as pos- 
sible. 


A box ten or twelve feet long, made of 





very light materials and having divisions every 
foot, with holes in each division, sows clover seed 
more evenly than it can weil be done by hand. 
Alier the field has been once set in clover, the 
seed should be allowed to mpen the fall it is in- 
tended to plough it up; which will furnish a sufli- 
ciency of seed to keep up the rotation without 
sowing again. If seed iu the chaff is used there 
should be a bushel per acre. 

ju this rotation two bushels of rye should be 
putto the acre. This quantity will supply more 
grazing than would be had from jess seed, and will 
aisu ultord a better crop, by supplying enough to 
make up lor the roots that may he killed by the 
hogs rovung them out of the ground. Hogs rootin 
vrazing rye much jess thau would be expected. 

‘uen tie rotation upon the hog farm will be 
corn, rye, each one year; clover two years. 

But even on this farm I shall recommend ano- 
ther rotauvn. ‘Phe family will want flour, and 
Wheat cannot be raised ina rotation with rye 
without considerable mixture with the rye. ‘Then 
here the rotation should be wheat, corn, wheat, 
clover ploughed in the second year for wheat 
avain. Upon these fields the manure from the 
stables may be hauled the year it is in corn, and 
the ashes and chip manure the year itis in clo- 
ver, ‘ue spent ashes is a most excellent top 
dressing to clover. Or the spent ashes may be 
used as a top-dressipg for the wheat crop, or ap- 
plied to the growing corn crop. 

When the fertility of the soil is sufficiently ad- 
vanced ; two crops of cornu, two crops of rye and 
two years in clover, may be the rotation. And 
in very rich ‘and the rotation for several years to- 
gether may be corn and rye alone. 

From many years trial of this rotation of corn 
and rye, | cannot perceive thatthe soil has been 
at ali injured in its productiveness. I have raised 
acrop of corn which was cut up in the usual 
way, and the field sowed in rye, which was eat 
down with hogs. This affords a large coat of 
straw to be ploughed under, and keeps the ground 
in a loose, mellow, rich condition. Moreover the — 
corn crop in this rotation is easily worked. 

Oats may be substituted for the rye in some of 
the fieldsin this rotation. The large Tartary or 
Poland oat when fed down to hogs leaves as 
much straw on the ground as rye. Oats bring 
hogs forward faster than rye, and afford more 
grain to the acre: these are advantages in favor 
of the oat. But the oat does not stand up as 
well as the rye, is soon injured when it falls, 
sprouts the first rain after it is on the ground and 
must therefore be fed off very shortly after it is 
ripe. If oats are raised in considerable quantities 
for hogs it would be best tocut and get outa 
large portion of the crop for them, and only allow 
the hogs to go into one of the fields that was not 
too large for them to eat up before it would spoil. 
Even where rye was the principal small grain 
raised, it would be advantageous to have one 
field of oats of such a size that it might be con- 
sumed when ripe without waste. Where oats 
has been raised, rye will grow well the next year, 
it the oats are ploughed under and allowed to 
come up before the rye is sowed. If the rye 
is sown on: the top of the ground and ploughed 
under with the oats the first time of ploughing, 
so many of the oats will come up as to partially 
smother the rye and do it much injury. 
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In my trials clover has not succeeded well 
when sown with the large Poland oat, in conse- 
quence of the oat growing so thick as to smother 
the clover. 

Barley from its productiveness and its agreeing 
well with hogs might be occasionally sown in one 
of the fields in place of rye.* 

Hogs make much manure where they are fat- 
tened, and (if they are not fattened ina field) 
their manure should be hauled out to be applied to 
the corn crop. 

It will be perceived that I have not included 
the very popular root crops in my rotation upon a 
farm where pork is the surplus; and I give the 
lollowing reasons for rejecting them. ‘They are 
too uncertain. 

The turnip is the most uncertain of all our 
crops. So uncertain, that a good crop cannot be 
raised more than one year in four. The beet, 
carrot and parsnip have generally been tolerably 
certain crops, until last season, when the whole o! 
them were destroyed by the blisier fly and the 
grass-hopper. LKven il they were certain they 
require too much Jabor ait a season when it can- 
not be spared from the corn crop. Irish potatoes, 
though free from the last objection, is not from 
the first. ‘The whole crops were destroyed by 
the blister fly, (cantharis vitata, ) last year. 

The only root that! would recommend for its 
productiveness, profit and certainty upon the pork 
larm, is the artichoke (helianthus tuberosum, ) 
which is easily raised and very much relished by 
hogs. The apple orchard is a proper place for 
planting them. ‘The hogs that are not intended 
for market may be kept upon them most of the 
winter; they afford abundance of food and the 
rooting of the hogs in the fall and winter would 
destroy many of those insects that are so injurious 
to an apple orchard. 

In parts of the country where mast is plenty 
the artichoke would be very valuable to be used 
those years that the mast fails. Should the arti- 
chokes not be needed they receive no injury from 
being lelt in the ground, as they will continue to 
grow and increase, and may be saved until from 
the failure of the mast they may be wanted. 

Samuet D. Martin. 





THE FARM AND FARMING OF THE REV. J. H. 
TURNER—NO II. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


In a former communication, when treating of a 
sound economy, that most indispensable appen- 
dage to good management, in the hurry of writ- 
ing, [ omitted an illustration which I will now 
supply. I intended to state, that [ keep no over- 





* Last year I soweda small piece of millet, which 
produced at the rate of 60 bushels to the acre. I tried 
some hogs that were in a pen, and they readily ate the 
heads of it. If this article should succeed equal to 
my expectations, it will be a valuable article in our 
rotations upon the hog farm, taking the place of the 
rye and producing more than double the acreable pro- 
duct. Some, left in the field for the purpose, was 
found to stand up well and retain its seed in a sound 
state the whole summer and fall. It produced not only 
more grain but more straw than any of the small grains 
that we are using for hogs, and has the advantage that 
itcan be gathered by hogs with less labor than any 
other grain that we raise for them. 





seer. | once had one, but he, though a very honest 
and respectable man, gave me more trouble than 
all the negroes put together. 1 constantly had to 
do the very things which I paid him todo. It is 
a very rare thing that the hired man has any 
eyes except for his own interest. Accordingly, f 
had to see every thing, and tell the overseer about 
it, and direct him to do it; and this gave me more 
trouble than to do it myself. 

‘These overseers, besides, are generally very 
expensive things. fu addition to their wages, 
their families, if they have any, must be support- 
ed. An extra horse must be furnished for the 
man to ride, and an extra cook for the lady, and 
an extra cow lor the family; and when these, 
together with the multitude of other nameless 
extras, are taken into the account, the aggregate 
becomes very formidable in the catalogue of ex- 
penses. Accordingly, it is no uncommon thing 
lor the overseer to become rich much faster than 
the employer. Indeed I have several times 
known him to acquire a handsome fortune, when 
the employer lost one. On large estates, it may 
be necessary in some instances to have an over- 
seer, but in ordinary cases, | do think it would be 
betler to repose the necessary confidence in a 
faithful servant, and thus invest him with the 
authorily and responsibility of ahead man. On 
small farms there is no doubt on this subject. 

Connected with this, I will, with the risk of 
‘‘ bringing an old house over my head,” say, that 
the farmers’ wife ought in ordinary cases to dis- 
pense with her housekeeper. Whilst her hus- 
band is his own manager in his proper depart- 
ment, she ought to make her influence felt in all 
the departments of her proper sphere. Instead 
therefore of paying another woman to carry her 
keys, to lock and unlock the meat house, to visit 
ihe kitchen or dairy, or to superintend the poultry 
establishment, she ought to do these things her- 
sell. Nor let any active healthy woman (and 
these are the very women for farmers’ wives) 
feel that in undertaking these things she will en- 
cumber herself with over much serying. It is 
true that these duties, if faithfully performed, will 
make it necessary for her to stay pretty much at 
bome; but then industry, connected with early 
rising, and especially a tact for business, will 
make the whole comparatively easy. 

I once knew a woman who had a remarkably 
kind and affectionate husband, but he was an 
easy ‘ good for nothing” sort of a creature—would 
sit in the house all day, kiss his wife and caress 
his children, but would do almost nothing in the 
way of business. This good man’s affairs, as 
may be supposed, regularly became more and 
more disordered. His estate, which was at first 
an ample one, got into ruin, anda heavy debt 
added greatly to their difficulties. In this state 
of things, this good man, but bad manager, died. 
The affectionate widow was almost overwhelm- 
ed with sorrow. Here she was le{t with an estate 
in disorder, with a family dependent upon her 
lor a support, and with a large debt for which she 
had to provide, and al! this in the very midst of 
affliction and bad healih. At length, when her 
grief had exhausted itéelf, she rallied her ener- 
gies, and showed what she really was. A com- 
bination of circumstances now called her true 
character into action. She mounted her horse, 
and rode over her farm ; the broken down fences 
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were scpaired, order was called out of confusion, 
and with the aid of a head man alone, the estate 
was, in a lew years, completely relieved from its 
oppressive debt. This good lady, though now 
far advanced in life, enjoys better health and 
spirits than she did in her more youthlul days, 
and all is to be ascribed to her enterprise and in- 
dustry. Should these remarks meet the eye of this 
good old lady, I hope she will excuse them. I 
submit them, not to render her conspicuous, but 
simply to show what industry and good manage- 
ment, even in a delicate female, can effect. 

As another matter of economy, I wi!l mention, 
that in the various appendages and fixtures of my 
farm [ made it a point, that whatever I got should 
be of the very best order, and that without re- 
gard to the original cost. As aninstance of this, 
I will state, that the cheapest cow I ever owned, 
cost me when delivered $95. And in purchasidg 


my fine hogs some time ago, | got some as low | 











a longtime (asmall part excepted) in what is 
called the old field state. Some of it, it is true, 
had strength enough to put up a sweetbrier, a 
persimmon, a young pine, or a cedar bush; but 
large portions of it were so destitute of cover, 
that the straggling cattle, in their wanderings, 
merely passed over it, without stopping to take 
more thana bite ortwo. In the mean time, I 
was busily looking out in the neighborhood of 
Richmond for a small farm, with the view of 
making it my own. I saw many, but for reasons 
which it is not necessary to detail, | could not or 
did not cbtain them. At length my eye rested 
on this forlorn spot. It was in market, and not- 
withstanding the almost hopelessness of i's aspect, 
I resolved on a purchase. Inthe midst of the 
many discouragements with which it was sur- 
rounded, there were however some redeeming 
circumstances, which went a great way towards 
reconciling me to it. lis position, for instance, 


as $30, but among them, there was one for which | was in that direction ftom the city in which im- 
I paid at least $120, and this is decidedly my ; provement was making the most rapid progress. 


cheapest hog. 


And here [ will take the liberty to remark, that} access to it would at all times be easy. 


It was situated on a good and level road, so that 
fis sur- 


farmers very often commit a capital blunder in| face was neither so. hilly as to subject it to wash- 


this important thing. 


money ; whereas the cheapest are those which 
yield the greatest profit on the amount expended, 


They often suppose that} ing, nor so level as to retam large quantities of 
the cheapest things are those which cost the least | stagnant waters. 


Besides, when I came to exa- 
mine the land itsell, it was not so desperate as its 
first appearance indicated. I is true that a con- 


and at the same time contribute most to our con- | siderable portion was low, lying along both sides 


venience and gratification. 


Perhaps there is no | of three branches which passed through it, nearly 


instance in which this mistake is more frequently | the whole of which was a cold, tenacious pipe 


and strikingly displayed than in the purchase of 
land. In this important matter, farmers seem 
often to lose the faculty of looking ahead, and fix 
their eye only on the present expenditure. ‘The 
essential points, fertility, facilities for improvement, 
and convenience to a good ard steady market, 
together with other things which make land really 
valuable, are all lost sight of, or are all merged 
in the sole consideration of acheap purchase. A 
little good land in the neighborhood of a good 
market is worth more, in my opinicn, than all the 
lands of the moon and ol the seven stars put to- 
gether. 

My predecessor, as I have been informed, lived 
on my present farm as long as he could. My old 
friend, John Carter, has several times told me that 
his last crop of corn consisted of stalks not larger 
than his fingers, and he verily believes that it did 
not yield a peck to the acre. And as I have had 
occasion several times to make public mention of 
this gentleman, I will tell the reader who and 
what he is. Mr. Carter is a plain man, without 
education, and has sense enough to make no pre- 
tensions to it; isa man of close, constant and ac- 
Curate observation, always experimenting, and 
would certainly long since have ruined himself, 
but that he deals in this dangerous article in a 
small way. In this way he has stored his mind 
with an exhaustless variety of facts, which his 
great kindness prompts him to communicate for 
the information of all. His sole fault is, that he 
i8 too prone to draw general conclusions from 
particular cases. But to return from this digres- 
sion. My predecessor being thus starved out 
here, followed the great multitudeto the west, 
where I doubt not he found better land, but I do 
doubt if he found more substantial means of im- 
proving his condition. 

This land being thug abandoned, remained for 





clay. But the remainder, which was far the 


| greater proportion, was a light silicious soil, firmly 


imbedded on a strong red clay foundation. 

These then are the materials on which I com- 
menced my operations. In the details, I have 
perhaps been too particular, but { thought it ne- 
cessary to be thus minute, that the reader might 
havea distinct view of the whole subject. And 
now the absorbing question with me was, how 
I could most speedily, and at the same time eco- 
nomically, bring these desolate lands into a state 
of profitable cultivation. To plant or sow them 
in their present state was a folly of which even 
atyro would not be guilty. In this emergency, 
I had almost no assistance except my own re- 
flections, aided by the little experience [ had ac- 
quired in my very early youth. At that time (15 
years ago) Liebig had not written his ‘ Organic 
Chemistry,’ in which he sets forth the great value 
of ammonia. I had never even heard or thought 
of humus, nor guano, nor poudretie, nor urate, 
nor bone dust, nor any other of the  multumin 
parvo’ manures of which the books treat at the 
present day. If the editor’s invaluable ‘ Essay 


'on Calcareous Manures’ was then in existence, I 


} 





had not seen it. But in the midst of my want of 
information as to other and better means of im- 
proving lands, | was satisfied of the great and 
certain efficacy of rich putrescent manures. This 
was then my resource, and I availed myself of it 
with all the means in my power. Inthe begin- 
ning, as might naturally be supposed, | made 
many mistakes in the use of this article. For 
instance, [ used it in the drill, when [ ought to 
have applied it broadcast, and I immediately co- 
vered it with the plough, whereas | am now con- 
vinced that I ought to have left it on the surface. 
But amidst my blunders, I conceived the idea of 
making all the manure I could at home, and then 
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of adding to it all in my power from town; and 
this [ am sure was no mistake. 

‘The reader is now in possession of the chief 
material by which I have brought my farm Jo its 
present fertility. ‘The quantity used at first was 
about 50 cart loads of 25 bushels each to the acre. 
This materially improved the land, as the crops 
clearly indicated. But I could plainly perceive 
that there was an evident falling off in the second, 
and especially in the third and fourth crops. ‘This 
made a second manuriog necessary ; and | am 
now convinced, that excessively poor lands, such 
as mine were, cannot be made permanently rich 
under three distinct manurings. ‘These several 
applications ought to follow one another at inter- 
vals of about three years. 1 find that land man- 
aged in this way will regularly furnish a crop 
every year, and at the end ol nine years, have so 
much fertility as greatly to aid itsell, by the rich 
luxuriant vegetation with which it is clothed. 
Subsequent croppiog will make additional ma- 
huring neceseary, but then half the original quan- 
uty will be suificient. Our small farms, brought 
to this fertility, and regularly treated in this man- 
ner, will furnish a crop, according to the season, 
every year, and so fag trom deteriorating, will con- 
stantly improve; and this I call the “ne plus 
ultra” of good farming. 

But there is another article, which I have used 
to a considerable extent, and with most decided 
advantage in enriching my farm; and that is 
the coal ashes. It was observation, and observa- 
tion alone, which induced me at first to resort to 
this substance for the above purpose. I had 
never seen nor heard of iis being used for any 
other object than that of stopping a ravine or 
of making a foot path to cross the muddy streets 
of acity. But I had remarked the Jamestown 
weed and other rich vegetation growing in the 
most luxuriant manner, around the edges of heaps 
of this article deposited in gullies and other very 
poor places. Doctor ‘Tazewell, also, from whom 
I made my first purchase, in sending for wood 
from his lot, had been in the habit of carrying 
out coal ashes and depositing them on the poor 
places. ‘There also I had the most striking evi- 
dence of their fertilizing properties ; for all around 
the edges of these little mounds the green-sward 
had formed a strong and close turf. With this 
evidence before my eyes, I could not resist the 
conviction, that this despised and neglected thing 
was a valuable manure. It also occurred to me, 
that my white livery lands were the very place 
to apply it. Accordingly afier grubbing and 
otherwise preparing these low places, in which I 
had a deal of labor, I began to cart on the coal 
ashes. And here itis ludicrous to tell whata 
subject of ridicule I speedily became among my 
sapient neighbors. My carts were sometimes 
stopped, and the question seriously asked, ‘ Can 
your master be in his senses, in carrying out that 
useless thing ?”’ I however persevered, and the 


very next season I reaped as luxuriant a crop of 


grass, from this poor cold livery land, asl ever 
saw grow on the rich bottoms in the upper coun- 
try. The tables are now completely turned, tor 
I frequently detect my neighbors in committing 
the same folly, for which they heaped on me such 
a load of ridicule. 

There is also another circumstance which 


- highly recommends the coal ashes as a manure, 








a—— | 


and that is, that they are not only speedy, but per- 
manent in their eflects. How long they will last, 
and sull manifest their ellicacy, | cannot tell. | 
can point to places ou my farm which were 
enriched by them ten years ago, and these places 
are rich still. Every time I plough | bring up 
portions of these ashes, and they appear as Iresh 
as thev were when first applied. Whether they 
have the faculty of fixing other manures in the 
soil, | cannot tell ; but this | know, that they have 
the wonderlul faculty of fixing themselves. From 
the fact of their exceedingly slow decomposition, 
ove would suppose that they had but little, if any, 
ellicacy. But when I see those places on which 
they have beeu deposited, closely covered with a 
strong turl, | must conclude that there is a power- 
lul influence at work, though f cannot understand 
the mode of ils operation. 

Encouraged by my success on the cold livery 
lands, I determined to test the value of this article 
on the higher and lighter lands. And here the 
experiment was equally satisiactory. On a part of 
a field which [ cultivated in corn | applied putres- 
cent mMacures ; on another part, lying along the 
side of it, | applied coal ashes. ‘The season, espe- 
cially the latter part of it, was rather a bad one for 
corn. About the time of earing, it was attacked 
with a drought, from which the crop suffered se- 
verely. But f could but notice the striking differ- 
ence in the two portions of the field. Where the 
manure was applied the blades fired, and the pro- 
duct was indiflerent; whereas, where the ashes 
was pul, the corn maintained a vigorous green 
even to the lowest blade, and the crop was a 
heavy one. 

But the chief value of this article is as a top- 
dressing on the grasses. Here its unilorm action 
isasacharm. Last spring I had the pleasure of 
a visit from a highly valued friend from the upper 
country. This visit, as he said, was to the farm 
as weil as to me. Alier passing over several 
fields, I conducted him to one which had been co- 
vered with ashes the preceding winter. And here 
he expressed his utter astonishment, declaring 
that he had never seen any thing to equal it, ex- 
cept under the strong influence of gypsum. I 
ought to observe, that this field had been seeded 
to tumothy and herds-grass, but there was a consi- 
derable sprinkling of volunteer clover among it. 

There is, however, one great drawback to the 
value of this article, and that is its great weight. 
When sobbed by the rains of winter, (and most 
of it is in this condition, ) 12 bushels is a good load 
for an ordinary team. Indeed my mules often 
sufler very much under their task of three loads 
per day to the distance of about three miles. 
Upon the whole, I am so thoroughly convinced of 
the enriching qualities of coal ashes, that could I 
find a bed of them on my farm, I should feel my- 
self amply compensated for the want of the 
richest marl. 

But the editor has thought proper to read me a 
short homily on my neglect of lime. On this I 
have a word or two to say. And, first, I thank 
him for his remarks. I receive them in the spirit 
of kindness, for this | know ig the spirit in which 
they were made. But let us inquire wherein con- 
sists the great value of lime as a manure? And 
here perhaps | may advance some things which 
will deprive me of the good opinion which it 
seems that Dr. Dupuy and others have formed of 
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my mode of farming. If this be the case, 1 shall 
sincerely regret it, but shall, notwithstanding, pro- 
ceed in my own simple but candid way. 

No one, then, as far as | am informed, pretends 
that lime is an enricher, or that it has ove single 
enriching quality. ‘The early opinion was that it 
acted as a stimulus, strongly exciting a plant to 
seek for all the food that might be in its reach. 
But this opinion is now, lt believe, pretty generally 
exploded ; and the more modern phrase is, that it 
is chiefly useful in fizing the manures in the soil, 
and thus rendering them permanent. This, if I 
understand him aright, is the idea which the editor 
intends to convey in his note. Now in this I do 
most cordially and fully agree with him, and I do 
contend that my practice has been uniformly in 
accordance with the same. The editor, and all the 
advocates for lime, will admit that manure or ve- 
getation of some kind is necessary as a preparatory 
application. No one, at the present day, will 
think of applying lime to a naked soil. But the 
first effort is to charge the soil with vegetation, 
and then the lime will have something to act 
upon. Now [I have been doing this very thing 
ever since I became a farmer. land, as I be- 
fore stated, was perfectly naked. It would not do 
to resort to lime, whilst it was in thatstate. It 
needed manure, it needed a cover, it now has 
both ; and now, and not till now, was it in a state 
to receive lime. 

But it seems that manure will not be permanent 
unless it has been fixed by lime. ‘This, I conless, 
I do not thoroughly understand. My idea is, that 
the manures fix themselves. ‘The reason why 
they are not permanent, is because there is a de- 
ficiency in the supply. Make the supply ample, 
and I will guaranty that they will be permanent. 
In accordance with this, we see that in cases o! 
eat fertility the crop is uniformly a large one. 

ow let this crop fall and rot on the land, and thus 
keep up the necesssary supply, and the conse- 
quence will be, that fertility will not only be per- 
manent, but will actually increase. In forests, 
therefore, where the whole product is deposited, 
and nothing is taken off, the lands are in a state of 
continual progressive improvement, and that too 
without a particle of lime to fix the manure. 

But it will be said that, according to this, the pur- 
poses of cultivation will be defeated ; that the ob- 
ject of tillage is not merely to. keep up fertility, 
but to obtain supplies for the other necessary pur- 
poses of life. This is all granted, and at the same 
time I maintain that, where the products are re- 
gularly removed from the land, depreciation will 
necessarily ensue, unless other vegetation is fur- 
nished to supply the deficiency. Lime alone, 
without other enriching substances for it to act 
upon, will not answer the purpose. ‘ ‘The one 
thing needful,” then, is not lime, but enriching 
vegetation, to make fertility permanent. [ will 
now inform the editor that, some time ago, I did 
use lime to some extent. My first experiment 


was with burnt oyster shells, and on a piece of 


land which had been recently cleared. Here the 
effects were evident and highly satisfactory. 
About this time I got hold of the editor’s invalua- 
ble Essay on Calcareous Manures. Other shorter 


productions, also, setting forth the great value of 


lime as a manure, were constantly coming under 
my notice; from all which 1 concluded that this 
was indeed “ the one thing needful” as an im. 
Vou. X.~-20 
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prover of the soil. A. Robinson, esq., my next 
neighbor, had also taken up the same opinion. 
Accordingly we both procured lime, and without 
regard to any previous preparation, made our ap- 
plications with the most confident expectations of 
success. But mortifying to tell, our efforts were 
without any beneficial effect whatever. We had 
expended our money and labor, both to a consi- 
derable extent, and our only reward was mortifi- 
cation and disappointment. 

In connexion with the above views, and going 
a great way towards confirming them, I will state 
that [ lately made a visit to Mr. F. Stapler, who 
is one of my most industrious and enterprising 
neighbors. If found him, just where I like to see 
every young and healthy farmer, in the midst of 
his negroes, not sitting on a stump, indulging his 
own in/olence whilst taxing their exertions, but 
actually holding the handles of the plough and tak- 
ing his full part in the labors of the day. Whilst 
there, besides several piles of manure which were 
deposited in his field at convenient points for his 
crop, I observed a considerable quantity of oyster 
shells, some already burnt, and others in a situa- 
tion ready to undergo that. necessary operation. 
[ ought to inform the reader that, for two years 
or more, Mr. Staples has been in the habit of 
making considerable use of this article on his 
farm. And here I could not but be struck with 
the remarkable coincidence, that without any 
previous observation leading to the remark, thie 
judicious manager, pointing tothe lime did say, 
“I have been greatly disappointed in that article.” 
Having been disappointed myself in the same 
manner, | was at no loss to explain the cause of 
his failure. It was simply because his land was 
not prepared for it. It needed the great prerequi- 
sile, manure ; and all doses of lime administered 
in this state, instead of curing the patient, did 
but aggravate the malady. Here then isa dis- 
tinction which I think of paramount importance, 
and | hereby give it all the prominence of which 
lam capable. By not attending to this distinction, 
{ am fully convinced that much mischief has 
been done, and the only way to counteract the 
evil is to arrest it at once. How much my neigh- 
bors and others may have suffered in this way 
1 cannot tell, but in my own case I am confident 
that $100 would not cover the loss ‘The editor, 
thereiore, and all others who are so earnest about 
fixing manures with lime, will see to it, that the 
manures are in the land before they attempt to 
fix them. 

But it will be objected, that according to my 
own account of the matter, one experiment in 
the use of lime wasa successful one. To this I 
reply, that this only confirms the position taken 
above. It will be recollected that this experiment 
was on land newly cleared. Here there were 
many small roots and other litter for the lime to 


‘act on, without which, I hesitate not to say, there 


would have been the same disappointment as in 
the other cases. 

And here perhaps I ought to conclude, but 
still l am unwilling to stop, fearing that I may 
not have been fully understood, and thus may 
draw upon myself the animadversions of others 
for sentiments which I do not entertain. I do 
therefore candidly state, that whilst | regard lime 
uncer some circumstances as a most valuable ar- 





ticle, L do at the same time consider it a most 
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dangerous one, especially in the hands of the in- 
experienced. We now know that it is a most 
caustic thing, but we did not know it till we had 
first burnt our fingers with it. And a@ no one 
is disposed to blame himself, but if possible to fix 
it on others, we are disposed to give a portion ol 
the blame to the editor, who, by representing il 
‘as the one thing needful,’ has unintentionally 
induced some of us tyroes to inflict this injury on 
ourselves. In my next, (unless I have to defend 
myself from the attacks of others,) I shall detail 
my course of cropping.* J. H. Turner. 


THE FARM AND FARMING OF THE REV. J. H. 
TURNER~—NO III. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 

In the last number I promised to detail in this 
my course of cropping. But I must beg for 
quarters a little longer, whilst I take another 
slight excursion on my favorite pony, economy. 
And at the sight of the word economy, the reader 
will probably exclaim, ‘‘ Monsieur ‘lonson come 
again!’ But with the risk of this, 1 must say 
that a well regulated economy is one chief branch 
of agriculture, so much so that no treatise on the 
latter can be considered as any way complete, 
without an important bearing on the former. 

[ would then state, that in the several pur- 
chases of my land, negroes, stock and other things 


- connected with the fixtures of the farm, | made 


ita rule to carry out the principles of Jack Ran- 
dolph’s * philosopher’s stone—pay as you go.” 
To this rule, | rigidly adhered, until I conceived 
the idea of building the house in which I now 
reside. Up to this time, I had boarded and lodg- 
ed in town, but | spent every day at the farm. 
By this time, { had become so interested in the 
farm, in its improvements, crops, stock, &c., that 
to spend the whole day there did not satis!y me. 
I wished also to spend the night there, and to 
have my family with me. The air, the | water, 
the scenery and the whole routine of emp!oy- 


-_ 


* We shall be gratified if Mr. Turner will state 
particularly the mode and circumstances of his appli- 
cation of lime. We have entire confidence in all his 
statements of facts, and of course, in the want of any 
manifest operation, and of profitable success of the 
application. Still, such a result as total failure, or 
loss, if of judiciously conducted liming, is altogether 
opposed to general experience ; and in the absence of 
all knowledge of the d>tails of the experiments, we 
must suspect that there either existed some peculiar 
obstacles to the operation of the lime—or that benefit 
really was produced, but so late, that it could not be dis- 
tinguished separately from the greater effects of the 
subsequent heavy and repeated applications of putres- 
cent manures. We shall be glad also to learn Mr, 
Robinson’s opinions as to what he may suppose was 
the cause of his failure, and whether there is any 
ground for our supposition expressed above. We will 
submit some comments on Mr. Turner’s general opi- 
nion on liming ; but not until his own views have been 
fully presented, and completed.—Eb. F. R. 
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/ment were so much more congenial to my taste’ 
than those of the town, that J longed to have my 
lamily at the farm, that we might fully enjoy our 
country employments. This made a house ne- 
cessary. But here was the difficulty: 1 had by 
this time so exhausted my little fund, in purchases 
and various improvements, that I had almost 
none lefi for the proposed building. In this 
state of things, i had concluded to postpone the 





comfort of a house, until 1 could command the 
means to build one. But a kind friend, learning 
my wishes in this matter, generously offered to 
furnish the necessary funds. Build, said he, such 
a house as you choose, and draw on me for the 
cost, and pay me when convenient to yoursell.”’ 
Now here wasa kind offer, which almost any one’ 
would have felt himseli’ warranted in accepting. 
i did accept it, but in doing so, I involved myself 
in difficulty in several particulars. 

Hitherto I had dug all my money from the 
ground, and every dollar cameto me moisiened 
with the sweat of my face. But now money 
came to mein large sums, and it came so very 
easy, that was tempted to build a much larger 
and a much more expensive house than a pian 
farmer’s family, such as mine was, had any need 
of. lLinvested therefore in a house a considerable 
sum, which it would have been far more to my 
interest to lay out in enriching my lands, and in 
other more profitable improvements. 1 now have 
a comfortable house, it is true, but I have it at 
the expense of aconsiderable unproductive capi- 
tal, and this is by no means a comfortable reflec- 
tion. In the mean time, after the bargain was 
concluded, and such progress made that it would 
not do to abandon the undertaking, my Iriend died, 
andi was leit to make such other provision as 
I could. 

Nor is this the only evil growing out of this 
misiake. I constantly felt myself fettered and 
hampered in all my operations. A debt to a con- 
siderable amount had been contracted, and dur- 
ing its pendency, I leltit my duty, (not to suspend 
payment as the banks have done, but) to suspend 
all the improvements, and indeed all other ex- 
penses, which were not absolutely necessary. But 
{ record the fact with gratitude, that this ha- 
rassing debt is now paid off, and that I ‘owe no 
man any thing but to love him.” Hereafter it is 
my purpose to cling to Roanoke’s philosopher’s 
stone, with a tenacity which nothing but death 
can sever. 

Perhaps I ought to apologize for this long and 
minute detail. I can truly say that, in making 
it, 1 have no selfish end in view. I hold myselt 
up, in this prominent manner, as a beacon of 
warning to other farmers. Debt is at all times 
an exceedingly inconvenient thing. It is a very 
easy thing forone who has credit to contract a 
debi, but itis exceedingly difficult to payit. A 
countryman some time ago in Richmond asked a 
citizen, who happened to be deeply involved at 
bank, and felt all the pain and inconvenience of 
his situation, ‘‘Sir, will you have the goodness to 
show me the way into the bank ?” Pointing out 
the way with his finger, he replied ‘That is the 
way, sir ; but I can tell you, friend, it is much easier 
to find the way in than to find the way out.” This 
good citizen was an honest but unfortunate man, 





and as such spoke leelingly on the subject. I too 
can speak feelingly ; for I can truly say, that in 
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all the debtsI ever contracted, | found money 
plenty and cheap; but when! undertook to pay 
them off, I found it scarce and difficult to obtain: 
paying a debt is always up-hill work ; it is a hard 
row to weed, try it who will. 

I will now go further and say that, as a general 
rule, no farmer ought ever to fetter himself with 
debt. No man has aright to makea slave of 
himself, and this every man does who contracts 
an unnecessary debt. Hence it is that the pre- 
sentis a time of peculiar distress. Go where I 
may, I meet with long faces, and hear complaints 
of hard times. And who is it that is in such dis- 
tress? It is the debtor, and the debtor alone. 
Where there is no debt to weigh him down the 
farmer is in comfortable circumstances. His 
crops for several years in succession have been 
good, and the prices obtained remunerating. 
Merchants tell me, that such is the nature of 
their business that they cannot avoid debt. It 
may be so; but then they, in common with others, 
cannot avoid another thing, the thousand vex- 
atious shifts and contrivances, called “ raising the 
wind,” to which they constantly resort to pay 
them off. 

And now I hope that it will not be considered 
as an improper departure {rom my present un- 
dertaking, if I arraign and expose some of the 
intolerable evils under which we farmers are now 
laboring. And this { do not as a whig or demo- 
crat, but I do it over my own proper signature, 
as an oppressed and aggrieved tax-payer. If 
any responsibility be incurred, hereby exonerate 
the editor and every body else, and take it upon 
myself alone. At the same time I believe there 
is independence enough in the press of the Farm- 
ers’ Register, to incur every responsibility where 
the honor of Virginia is concerned. And here, 
without intending to flatter the editor, (I would 
not insuit a high-minded man with a thing so 
fulsome, ) 1 must say that Mr. Ruffin has received 
a very unworthy return for the valuatle services 
he has rendered to his country. This then is the 
first charge that | make, that the farmers, yes, 
lam sorry to say, the farmers have not appre- 
ciated the services of the editor as they ought to 
have done. He saw and felt a great and sore 
evil inflicted upon the community by the banks, 
and he had the firmness and independence to 
arraign it; and because he made use of a farm- 
er’s work to tell the farmers their grievances, pa- 
tronage, I am told, to a small amount, has been 
withdrawn from him. Now Lam no apologist 
of the editor, nor have lt his permission to say one 
word about his affairs; yet I must in justice to 
him say, that though he values not the loss of a 
few subscribers, yet he must feel the disgust and 
mortification which belong to every high-minded 
and independent man.* But I have other charges 
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* Our much esteemed correspondent is not mistaken 
as to the fact of the injurious operation of bank in- 
fluence, through its bought tools and slaves, on this pub- 
lication; but he is greatly mistaken if he supposes 
that the amount of injury from that source, malignant 
as it may be, would alone be of much detriment. If 
that alone were all that opposed the success of the 
Farmers’ Register, the editor might well disregard all 
effects of such influence of swindling banks and the 





to make to which [ proceed forthwith. My next 
charge then is that the banks have. suspended 
the payment of their debts, when they will not 
allow. me to suspend the payment of mine. I 
hold, for instance, a note of the bank, in which 
they promise to pay me a certainsum. I present 
it for payment. The reply is, perhaps in an in- 
sulting manner, ‘‘we have suspended and therefore 
do not pay our notes.” Now suppose this same 
bank holds one of my notes, and on presentment, 
I tell them that J have suspended, not from whim, 
as in their case, (for they tell us all the time that 
they are able to pay,) but from actual necessity. 
Oh ! say they, if that be the case, we shall soon 
try what stuff you are made of. The next thing 
is that formidable affair called a protest, the ope- 
ration of which is to destroy my credit, and thus 
disgrace me. Nor does the thing end here, but 
if | have a horse or negro, or even a cow to give 
milk for my children to eat, the whole goes to 
pay the uttermost farthing. 

I charge further that, in consequence of this 
suspension of payments, money, or rather bank 
notes, are made of unequal value, so that if I 
get a draft on a paying bank, I lose my bread in 
the operation. 








fraudulent bankiag system of Virginia, as much as he 
despises all the hatred and malice of the individuals 
who are either so base or so duped as to be thus di- 
rected by bank rule and influence. The great and 
unceasing and all-important obstacle to the proper 
maintenance, and consequent full measure of utility 
of the Farmers’ Register, is the general apathy and 
want of all public spirit, and even of enlighiened 
self-interest, by the agricultural community of this 
state. The proportion of the agricultural class of 
Virginia is amazingly small, who participate in the 
generous feelings expressed above by one who mere- 
ly feels and thinks as every member of that class 
should do, and would do, if true to their own and their 
country’s best interests. The pecuniary support afford- 
ed to this publication has never been enough to compen- 
sate the editor for the risks and Josses necessarily in- 
curred; and for the last few years, there has not been 
enough of clear profit to pay fora capable clerk. 
Nearly half the actual support of subscribers is fur- 
nished from beyond the borders of Virginia—and the 
arrears of subscription now due, and of which the 
payment is desperate, amount to more than all the clear 
profit ever derived from the adventure. Under such 
circumstances, the work has been continued less in 
regard to any hope of its being properly sustained, than 
for other considerations. But with the close of this 
volume will end the editor’s labors for ten of the best 
years of his life; and he will no longer obtrude, on 
the agricultural public, services which seem to be so 
little appreciated, and which have been so little aided 
by the sympathy of the great body of the members of 
the interest designed to be served. In the mean time, 
his own Jabors and efforts will not relax ; and he trusts 
that the tenth and concluding volume (under his direc- 
tion) of the Farmers’ Register will be not less valuable 
than the best of its predecessors.—Ep. F. R. 
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I charge again, that the legislature, instead of 
correcting these oppressions, has aided and abet- 
ted the same by making it lawful for the banks to 
commit them, and that this thing has been in 
operation so long, that it now amounts to an In- 
tolerable grievance. But I shall be told, compel 
the banks to pay, and the brokers will get all the 
specie and carry it off. To this! reply—let the 
brokers get it and carry it off. [twill even in 
that event be put no further out of my reach than 
it nowis. Ags toall practical purposes, the specie 
might just as well be in Guinea, or in the moon, 
as inthe Virginia banks. In either event, it Is 
where we farmers can get none of it. 

I charge, further, that the legislature is ruining 
us by their immoderately long and expensive 
sessions. ‘Ihe last legislature was in session a 
hundred and ten days; the present a still longer 
time. Now let it be borne in mind, that every 
day thus spent costs us tax payers, including all 
expenses, nearly or quite $1,000. We pay 
therefore, annually, for legislation, upwards of 
$100,000 ; and what do we get for it? [t amounts 
io simply this. Our laweare regularly overhauled, 
some are made and then amended, but finding 
that they are worse than before, they are un-made 
and then made over again ; and this making, un- 
making, and re-making, together with a great 
many long speeches, consumes a vast deal of time 
and money. Indeed, speeches are nearly the only 
palpable thing that they do make; and how much 
the speeches are worth every man will judge for 
himself. 

I charge that this legislature is extremely ten- 
der of all expenses except their own. As an 
illustration, 1 state that a number of poor clerks 
have been docked 10 per cent. in their salaries, 
whilst the legislators did not dock themselves 
one single copper. Itis true that a solemn farce 
to this effect was acted by the present legislature. 
But what was the igsue? 1 am mortified as a Vir- 
ginian, when I am obliged to say, that a great 
majority in both houses, when brought up to 
their fodder, started back from the rack. 

{ charge that a great portion of the clamor 
and noise made by the legislature, about re- 
trenching expenses, is nothing but a solemn 
mockery. Some time ago, they spent a whole 
week in trying to make a senator, and after squan- 
dering away so much time and money, they 
adjourned, and no senator was made. This ses- 
sion, they spent three whole days, and of course 
$3,000, in making a governor, but the state is still 
without its governor. At another time, they did 
make a judge, whose salary is $2,500, but it cost 
our economical legislature three whole days of 
hard speaking and voting, and the state $3,000 
to effect it. Now, if the legislature did really 
wish to retrench expenses, why deal in such small 
fry? Why seize upon poor clerk’s wages, and 
make them still poorer? Why not reach forth 
a strong hand, and throttle the monster at once! 
Why not adjourn at the expiration of thirty days 
or less, pocket their money with aclear conscience, 
and go home to their wives and children, and 
mind their own business ? 

I charge, lastly, that this same body has lost 
nearly every feature of that primitive simplicity 
which once so nobly characterized a Virginia 
legislature. ‘The time was when the legislature 
had its pious chaplain, and those great men, John 
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Marshall, and James Madison, and Patrick Hen- 
ry, and every other member of that day, were not 
ashamed to be seen upon their knees, humbly 
asking wisdom from the Gon of wisdom. When 
Isee men thus engaged I can easily believe that 
they are in earnest. They meet in legislative 
assembly, not to exhibit themselves—not to carry 
any party point, but todo the business of their 
constituents, and then go home. 

Now as wecan expect no reformation in the 
banks until the legislature compels it, no more 
can we expect any reformation in the legislature 
until the people arise in their majesty and demand 
it. It is for this purpose, that I, an aggrieved 
sufferer, have performed the paintul task of writ- 
ing the above. Located as I am, near the legis- 
ture and the banks, | see a great many evils 
which fall not under the observation of the more 
distant farmers. I have waited so long, that my 
patience is now exhausted, for a more competent 
person to take this matterin hand. As no one 
has come forward, I have reluctantly resolved to 
apply the trumpet of alarm to my own lips. I 
have condescended to no personalities, 1 have 
sought no man’s disgrace, | have sought for re- 
formation, and reformation I will have. It is pro- 
bable that | shail not stop here; but through our 
agricultural societies and agricultural papers, shall 
continue to sound the alarm until there go up one 
universal shout—reformation ! reformation ! 

At the beginning of this paper, I begged for 
quarters whilst 1 took a short excursion on my 
favorite pony, economy ; but the jade has proved 
herself of much better wind and bottom than I 
had any idea of. She even ran away with me. 
I have now come fairly to the end of my course ; 
whether with safe bones remaius yet to be seen. 
And now for the matter in hand. 

In my course of cropping | aim at no wheat 
nor tobacco. My farm is too small for the former, 
and the latter I consider too troublesome to be 
remunerating. In attempting these crops I should 
moreover meet with competition from all the 
farmers within fifty miles or more of my market. 
In determining on a main crop, therefore, it has 
been an object with me, to fix on that one in 
which [ could most nearly enjoy a monopoly. 
And das hay is a bulky article, compared with its 
weight and price, so much so that it will not bear 
transportation to any considerable distance, I have 
made that my chief crop. All my farming ope- 
rations are therefore subservient to the cultivation 
of the grass crop. 

In looking back to the time when I commenced 
farming, | think it a little remarkable that, with- 
out any previous experience to guide me, I should 
fix on the very crop which, upon trial for fifteen 
years, I am still convinced was the very best for 
me to cultivate. I had observed that but little 
hay’ was brought to market from the neigh- 
borhood, and that most of that little was of very 
inferior quality. Mr. Porter and others, who 
were then in the habit of keeping large numbers 
of horses for the stage and other purposes, de- 
pended almost entirely upon the north for their 
supplies of hay. This was a matter of necessity 
with them, for the country supplied perhaps not 
one twentieth part of what was needed. Ob- 
serving this, | concluded that if I could succeed 
in raising hay of a good quality, | should have 
no difficulty in finding a market for it. Nov in this 
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have I been disappointed. 1 have never in any 
instance failed in disposing of my whole crop, and 
generally at fair remunerating prices. Even at 
this time, when every body is complaining of the 
scarcity of money, hay commands a more ready 
and a better price than almost any other article. 

Some of my neighbors have expressed to me 
the apprehension that the market would soon be 
overstocked with this article, and that therelore 
the price must go down. I entertain-vo such ap- 
prehension. @ he first effect arising {rom the in- 
creased quantity at home will be to arrest the im- 
portation {rom abroad. At present there is still 
coming a considerable quantity from the north. 
As long as this is the case, I have no fear that 


good hay will be a drug upon my hands. Indeed, | 


1 am pleased to see that vigorous efforts are now 
making greatly to increase this crop ; and I hope 
the time is just at hand, when, in addition to our 
neighborhood supplies, we shall see large quan- 
tities borne to market on our canal and rail-read. 
[tis quite time that Virginia should assert her own 
proper independence. She has been dependent 
long enough, and far too long, upon the north for 
her hay, and upon the west for her pork. 

But the main point remains yet to be touched : 
what is the value of this crop? 1 answer, that | 
know no crop which upon the whole requires less 
labor, is more certain, and at the same time yields 
a fairer compensation. ‘The chinch bug and 
Hessian fly, which prey upon our corn and wheat, 
never touch this crop ; nor is it subject to the de- 
predations of any other destructive insect. Give 
it rich land, well prepared, and a moderate degree 
of moisture, and this is all that it asks. If, there- 
fore, it be subject to fewer casualties, and when 
produced commands a fair and ready market, I 
Must pronounce it a good crop. But besides 
these recommendations, there is another, which 
in my opinion greatly enhances its value, and that 
is that I regard it as less exhausting than most o! 
our other crops. I pretend not that this, in com- 
mon with all other crops that are removed from 
the land, is not an exhauster ; but then it ought 
to be recollected, that other crops, such as corn, 
wheat, oats, &c., when removed, make no effort 
lo recruit themselves. ‘They leave the land, with 
the exception of a little stubble, entirely naked. 
This is not the case with the grasses ; for besides 
the stubble, they begin immediately to renew 
themselves, and continue doing so until arrested 
by severe frosts ; so that the aliermath, especially 
in clover, is often equal to the first crop. ‘This 
second crop falling, as it does, and rotting on the 
ground, must contribu'e materially towards re- 
pairing the exhaustion of the first crop. And 
this, in my opinion, is the true reason why grass 


exhausts less than other crops. In this view of 


the subject, [ am greatly strengthened by Liebig, 


and other celebrated writers on the subject of 


agriculture. They say, and I think with much 
plausibility, that the very best manure for any 
particular species of vegetation is that which is 
derived {rom itself. Leaves, for instance, is the 
best manure for forest trees, and wheat straw for 
growing wheat. If this be the case, then the 
Second grass crop, containing as it does the mate- 
rials of the first, must be a valuable manure for 
itself’; and this, I think, is a strong argument for 
banishing cattle and all other depredators from 
our fields, But more of this hereafier. 








As to my mode of cultivating grass, and the 
peculiar grasses which | prefer, there appeared 
in the last (February) number of the Farmers’ 
Regis'er, av essay on grass culture, which, were 
it uot that it contains signs of evident haste, I 
should be disposed to adopt as my own. ludeed 
I will refer to it, as unlolding pretty fully my 
views and preferences on the subject. J think it 
therelure unuecessary to add another word on this 
oint. 

But besides grass, which | regard as my main 
crop, | also cultivate corn and oats, and of late 
I have turned my attention considerably to the 
beet and turnip crops. All these, however, are 
principally for home consumption. If I have any 
surplus, that of course goes with the grass to 
market. ‘There is one exception to the latter re- 
mark, aud that is the corn. 1 never sell, directly, 
an ear of corn; for by it I support another crop, 
which, ull better advised, 1 must think a profita- 


ble one: | mean my hog crop. And here, without 


entering into the minutia of detail, 1 will merely 
state, that according to the best estimate I can 
form, the matter stands thus—when corn sells at 
60 cents the busbel, and pork at $6 the 100 Ibs. 
(which I consider as a fair average for both,) by 
turning the former into the latter, 1 get 90 cents 
the bushel for my corn. Oj course when corn is 
dearer, or pork is cheaper, my profits are propor- 
tionably less. But at the usual average price, 
I consider myseli as geiting 50 per cent. more 
lor my corn. I ought also to state, that in arriving 
at this result, | have to be studiously attertive to 


hogs, the care that is taken of them, and the con- 
stant economy o! their feeding Now when any 
larmer can make up bis mind to be personally at- 
tentive to these things, | hesitate not to say that 
he will find his hog crop yielding him a fair pro- 
fit. It is true that the last season was a peculiarly 
discouraging one. I never knew pork so cheap, 
and the probability is that it will be many years 
before it is as cheap again. It is to be feared 
(hat many farmers who had engaged in raising 
pork will be induced to abandon it. This, let me 
tell them, is the direct mode to raise the article ; 
so that when they are compelled to buy, they will 
have to pay heavily for it. For my own part, | 
am not at all discouraged. I have just effected 
the spring sale of my shoats and pigs, and the 
profit has been nearly or quite equal to any former 
occasion. Fora fine young Berkshire boar, just 
eight months old, I received $55. 

But [ am again trespassing on the reader’s pa- 
tience. I must, however, before concluding, ob- 
serve that my usual rotation (if 1 have any at all) 
is two consecutive years in corp, this followed 
with oats, and the three next years in grass. 
This of course takes up six years, and then com- 
mences the same routine again. I have no doubt 
that, at first sight, strong objections will be made to 
this course, especially as three grain crops are 
made immediately to succeed each other. But I 
beg the reader to suspend his condemnation, until 
[ inform him that I have another rotation, and 
that is a rotation of manuring, and this I consider 
of more importance than any rotation of cropping 
whatever. On this hacknied subject of rotation 
I have a theory which is perhaps peculiar to my- 
self, and which, when announced, will probably 





call forth the animadversions of some who are 
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But fear- 
less of this formidable consequence, I hereby in- 
form the reader, thatI shall still proceed in my 
own candid way, assuring him, that all I aim at 
isthe truth, Butas my paper is already a long 
one, and I have an increasingly strong objection 
to long communications as well as long speeches, 
1 will deler till my next whatl have turiher to 
say on this subject. J. H. Turner. 


ON GAYTING CLOVER. 


From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 


Sir,—Properly securing the clover crop and 
other artificial grasses is a very important agri- 
cultural operation, particularly to those farmers 
who may reside in a humid climate. Observing 
what I consider very erroneous opinions abroad 
respecting the best method to be employed for its 
proper security, | would respectiully offer a few 
brief remarks on a short practice in this operation. 

On leaving a clay land farm a few years ago, in 
an exposed and arid situation, where there was 
no difficulty in ordinarily favorable seasons in 
securing these crops in fair condition, and remov- 
ing to a turnip soil, producing heavy crops ol 
seeds, ina close si!uation and moist atmosphere, 
the seasons also being very wet and unfavorable, 
i had for the first three years a very great waste 
iu this descriptionof hay. ‘The fourth year (1839) 
I had a beautiful crop of red clover, with a little 
rye-grass ; and being again a very unfavorable 
season, | was determined to take every precaution 
to secure it without injury. I was advised to 
gayte or ruckle it (an operation which [ will pre- 
sently describe), as is sometimes practised by the 
best farmers in this neighborhood, and I believe 
in some parts of this riding of Yorkshire very ge- 
nerally. ‘The work is performed chiefly by 
women, after the crop has been severed and laid 
a day or two to dry on the top: the operator be- 
ginning at that end of the swathe which was first 
cut, proceeds to roll it up by the hands till a suffi- 
cient sized sheaf is formed ; then pulling from the 
top end a small band, which is tied round the top 
partof the sheafso high as to admit the bottom 
part being spread out and firmly placed on the 
ground, in which direction it is left as perpendi- 
cular as may be, whichconcludes the operation. 
The gaytes should be placed in a straight line be- 
tween the swathes, which gives it a neat appear- 
ance, a well as being placed on the driest ground. 
If possible, it is better done when the grass is 
dry on the top, but in precarious seasons I would 
not hesitate to put it together wet, as it will take 
far less harm in this way than being left on the 
ground. ‘The mowers should lay the swathes as 
straight as possible, which greatly facilitates the 
operation. 

The advantages attending this method are, first, 
it requires no more labor till it is fit to carry, ex- 
cept, perhaps, an occasional righting up, and at 
the time of carting a woman or boy to pitch it 
into heaps for loading, the rakers following ; 
secondly, it effectually secures all the leaves and 
seeds, scarcely a particle being lost, as happens in 
wet seasons by repeatedly turning it; and 
thirdly, there is no season, however wet, in which 
it will not retain ite quality ; so much so, indeed, 





that in 1839 my seeds stood in gaytes for threé 
weeks of almost incessant rain, yet they were at 
last secured so green and fine, it would have been 
difficult to say, when using them, they had been 
at aliexposed. Itisalso the cheapest method, as 
a woman or strong lad will doan acre a day com- 
pletely, even if the crop be large. 

From the report of the Farmers’ Magazine, the 
members of the Framlingham Farmers’ Club will 
discuss this question again on the 24th May, and 
if any one of them will give this Method only a 
partial trial, I :hink he will recommend itto his 
neighbors as worthy an extended practice, being 
the most economical, and securing both quality 
and quantity. 

Should you deem these remarks worthy a place 
in the Farmers’ Magazine, I should be obliged by 
their insertion. £ am, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, Anti-Haycock. 


Hall Garth Farm, Kildale, Jan. 26, 1842. 


FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR RESOURCES 
IN MANURE. STERCORIZED BARK FOR NI- 
TROGEN AND PHOSPHATES. 


From the Cornwall Royal Gazette. 

Sir,—Independent of theoretical or chemical 
considerations, plain reasoning will indicate that 
the excrements of anima!s should return to the 
soil the reiuse of their food ; and consequently that 
as cattle dung is an excellent manure for grass, so 
night soil should be the most appropriate for corn. 
And the fact long known and acted upon by the 
Chinese and Belgians, is becoming more and more 
appreciated and employed in this country, though 
its value is yet imperfectly understood. It appears 
from Liebig, that the annual evacuations of one 
man (1$!b. per day liquid and solid—547ibs.) are 
sufficient manure for an acre of wheat, and that 
every pound of urine is equivalent to a pound of 
wheat, estimating the produce per acre at four 
quarters, (not too high for fair situations thus 
manured,) and the annual consumptions at one 
quarter per man (an over estimate): it results, 
that the excretions of one individual will supply 
manure for the consumption of four ; so much of 
the nourishment of the corn is derived, from the 
air. And hence some estimate may be formed of 
the great increase of produce to be obtained by 
due attention to the preservation of this article, 
now drained to waste in such profusion into rivers 
and the sea. And even in the modes of preserving 
and using it, by the aid of lime, much of its am- 
monia is wasted ; and it has before been shown, 
that to the ammonia the corn owes its nitrogen, 
the element on which we have most to depend for 
improvement, both in quality and quantity. Lime 


should no more be mixed with night soil, than with 


gas liquor ; on the contrary, the matters added to 
absorb the liquid, should have an acid tendency. 
Gypsum does very well by double decomposition. 
Peat earth is acidulous enough to fix the ammo- 
nia, where at hand ; but in large towns, this earth 
often requires pretty distant carriage. Refuse 
bark is, however, generally produced in populous 
places, and is an incumbrance to the tanner, from 
which he is obliged to contrive various methods for 
relieving himself; amongst the rest burning, to the 
— annoyance and suffering of the neighbor- 
ood. 
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But tanners’ refuse bark has also enough acidu- | 
jous quality to fix the ammonia in night soils ; 
and being so generally at hand in populous towns 
may be employed for the purpose extensively. 

Three parts of tanners’ bark to one of night- 
soil (urine included, which is as valuable as any 
part) will make a stronger manure than stable- 
dung ; and with this further advantage, that the 
stable-dung requires'to be rotted, to reduce the 
long straws, and kill the undigested seeds it con- 
tains ; whilst the bark being already short, and 
the night-soil containing no seeds, it may be carted 
to the field at once ; thus saving the heavy waste 
in rotting. 

In the tan-yard, the bark may be stercorized, by 
having a privy or two, and suitable corners for 
the work-people, all made to drain upon the heap ; 
calculating say 1!b. of evacuations liquid and solid 
from each individual, per day, and proportioning 
the bark to it; what is above that quantity being 
disposed of to other persons, for the same purpose. 
All the hide wool and glue washings and house 
drainings should run into the same, which shou'd 
be roofed over, to keep off the rain, but with open 
sides to encourage evaporation of the moisture. 
All the ashes of fires, whether of the works or 
house, should be added, to help the absorption, and 
destroy the smell ; and by this means a tanner 
employing 25 hands may turn out 25 x 3 bark, and 
say X 2forashes and drains; 25 x 75 x 50— 
150\bs. of manure per day, richer than stable dung, 
much better for corn, and losing nothing in rotting 
as not required. 

In other places, as private gardens, school 
grounds, &c., the bark may be procured from the 
tanner, and added to the privy sink, in rather 
larger proportions, reckoning the evacuations at 
15lb. per entire day of 24 hours. Much less bark 
will do, say half as much as the night-soil, mak- 
ing up the quantity with garden mould; but the 
bark isso much additional vegetable matter, at 
little cost. {t may be thrown in, a load ata time, 
for the excrement to fall upon; but the ashes 
should be added daily, so as to lie on the top, and 
absorb the smell. A Jong and large trunk should 
rise from the sink, to encourage evaporation and 
carry up also the smell still remaining ; for al- 
though much subdued by ashes, it cannot be alto- 
gether destroyed without careful mixture not 
practicable for such a purpose. In this manner 
large quantities may be collected. 

Peat earth will do instead of bark, as above 
stated, with the precaution not to throw it in in co- 
hesive lumps, which will not absorb, but as dry 


and crumbly as practicable. ‘I'he ashes are equally 
useful in either case. 





J. Pripeaux. 





From the Kentucky Farmer. 
AN ESSAY ON THE IMPORTANCE AND PROPER 
MANNER OF REARING SHEEP, SUITED TO 
THE CONDITION OF KENTUCKY. 


By Dr. Samuel D. Martin, Clarke county, Ky. 


To prove the importance of the sheep, it is 
only necessary tostate that all the men in the 
State are dressed in the productions of their 
Wool half the year, and the preparation of this 
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the women several moutha every year. The 
amount of domestic manufactures in Clarke coun- 
ty alone, (which are principally of: wool,) amount 
annually to $129,000. Beside their wool they 
furnish meat that is particularly wholesome and 
nutritious. 
They are also very serviceable in clearing a 
farm of weedsand bushes, as they feed upon a 
greater variety of herbage than any other ani- 
mal. ‘Their manure is very valuable and is 
more evenly distributed by them over the ground 
they are fed upon than by any other stock, and 
has the advantage of having no seedsin it to fill 
the ground with noxious weede. 
It is believed there would be as great profits 
realized {rom sheep on our highest priced land as 
upon any other stock, and the land would be more 
rapidly brought into the highest possible state of 
fertility. 
Upon such land I have found sheep to be 
subject to very few diseases, and very produc- 
tive. 
The males should be kept in separate lots until 
the middle of October, when one male should 
be admitted to every filty females. This will 
bring the lambs from the middle of March to the 
first of April. 

‘There should be ten acres of rye sowed for every 
hundred sheep, and the sheep should be turned 
upon this rye when their jambs aretwo or three 


miik and enable the ewe to raise a strong and 
vigorous lamb. For want of something green 
for the ewes many lambs are lost. The lamb 
should be castrated at three or four weeks old, 
and it is also customary to shorten their tail to 
one or two inches. . 

At three months old the lambs: should all be 
separated from the old sheep and kept in a lot by 
themselves. By weaning them at this age they 
learn to eat and become fat against the lall, and 
go through the next winter much better than 
those that are allowed to run all the season with 
their dams, 

The grazing of the rye will also give the blue 
grass* a good start in the spring and upon this good 
start in the spring depends the value of the blue 
grass crop. A piece of blue grass that is allowed 
to show its seed stems before there is any stock 
turned upon it will produce twice as much pas- 
turage as a like piece that has stock turned upon 
it as soon as they can get a little grass off it in 
the spring. ‘The rye will last the sheep until the 
blue grass is ready to receive them, and after be- 
ing upon the blue grass about a month they may 
be put upon the clover fields where they will find 
plentiful pasturage until the stubble fields are ready 
to receive them. ‘These will afford them a_ plen- 
tiful supply of weeds and the different grasses 
for some time, when they may again be trans- 
ferred to the clover fields. All this time we are 
keeping them as much off the blue grass pasture 
as possible. Now when the stubble fields and clo- 
ver fields are exhausted the sheep should again 
be turned into one of the blue grass pastures, 
where they will find a great quantity of food col- 
lected for them which will last them through the 
winter. 

Sheep are healthy and keep fat upon this blue 








clothing gives employment to a large portion of 





* Green-sward, Poa-pratensis.—Ep. F. R. 


weeks old, this will produce a plentiful supply of 
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There are in the bounds of Kentucky many 


unless there should come a heavy snow upon | thousands of acres o! land that can be purchased 


which a crust should be formed. 


hay, fodder or oats until the snow is sulliciently 
broken to get atthe grass again. By having se- 
veral such blue grass pastures aud trausierring 
the sheep from one to another their health will ve 
promoted aud au abundant supply of winter food 
be obtained. Ii sheep are turned early in the 
epring upon a luxuriant clover lot, especially in 
wet weather, they are liable to be hoven, which 
frequently proves Jalal. Ou which account it is 
best not to turu them upon the clover betore the 
first of June, and even then they should not be 
turned upon at When very hungry. Alter the first 
of Juve if proper care is taken when the sheep are 
put into the clover fields there is very litle danger 
v! its hurting them. 

All that has been said ia relation to sheep upon 
our best landsis applicable to the lauds of au ine 
lerior quality, suil we shouid have to vary our 
treatment in sume particulars. A’ large portion 


. . ’ i i ° { 
of the soil of Wtentucky that will not produce fine | 


blue grass wil produce abundant crops of timothy 
and clover. We should here have to make some 
vreater provisions for winteriig the sheep. 
some such Jand orchard grass (Dactylis glome- 
rata) succeeds well ; and this will also afford a tol- 
erable winter supply of food and a very early 
spring supply. But here we must depend princi- 
pally upon clover and timothy hay, corn stock 
ludder, oats, and such roots and vegetables as we 
cun raise. 


Among the roots | would enumerate the turnip, | 


parsnip, carrot, sugar beet, mangel wurtzel, Erish 
potato apd artichoke. 

The turnip is an excellent root from its pro- 
ductivenes and adaptation to winter feeding of 
sheep, but is too uncertain a crop to be depended 
upon in this state. ‘The parsnip is a much more 
certain crop and the improved varieties are very 
productive and are easily kept through the win- 
ter requiring wo care nor protection from the cold. 
The carrotis also easily cultivated and produc- 
tive. Some of the varieties require to be pro- 
tected in the winter, others do not. Sucar beet 
is a tolerable certain crop and easily cultivated, 
so is the mangel wurtzel ; they both require pro- 
tection and are easily injured by frost. 

The Irish potato is so well known that [ need 
say nothing more about it. 

The artichoke (2éclicanthus tuberosum) is the 
must productive of all the routs that ever I have 
cultivated ; allthe stock that [have tried is fond 
of them ; they require no care, staying in the 
ground from year to year without injury, and are 
easily cultivated, [plant them in drills four feet 
apart and two feet asunder in the drills, and work 
them as I would corn, being careful not to plough 
deep the last time of ploughing. 


‘ 
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Among the vegetables for winter feeding of 


sheep, pumpkins and cabbaves are both excellent. 
‘The pumpkins may be stored away for early use in 
a cellar or root bouse or even in a fodder stack. 
And cabbage may be kept all the winter in a fod- 
der stack, or even ina barn slightly covered with 
shucks or straw. oie 

But itis principally on our in’erior and moun- 
tain dands that sheep husbandry will be found 
peculiarly advantageous. 





If that should | 
be the case they should have a regular supply of | 


Upon | 


ut prices {rom five to twenty cents an acre, 
Some of these mountain lands are rich and all of 
ihem calculated to afford abundant pasturage of 
the most appropriate kind for sheep. 

To make this land available, one or two acres 
should be fenced in and thetimber inside and for 
some little way out all killed, the sheep should be 
brought up and penned in this every night. By 
penne five hundred or a thousand sheep in this 
way inthis pen for a month the land wil! be made 
very rich, and a week belore they are taken out 
the pen should be sowed with grass seed. If 


should preter mixing mothy, blue grass, orchard 


urass aud red clover seed for this purpose. While 
ihe sheep are occupying the first pen another 
should be prepared for their reception the next 
month. to this way a pen of one or two acres 
will be prepared and sown in grass every month. 
Means should be prepared also for wintering these 
sheep. ‘Phere are giades in most of our mountain 
(land that have green grass ip them all the winter ; 
there is also a large quantity of winter fern, which, 
with oats, should be raised for the purpose, which 
Will assist in wintering and keeping the sheep 
healihy. With the assistance of a good shep- 
herd’s dog, one mau can easily herd and attend to 
‘two thousand sheep. ‘These mountain lands are 
covered in the spring and summer with a profusion 
of pea vine, which will aflord ample provision for 
the sheep; and when it fails, if the seed is put 
there they will be covered with clover and other 
wrasses, 

‘There are still a few wolves in the mountains, 
/but they are scarce and easily killed in the fol- 
lowing mauner. Procure an old horse and kill 
him: on some unfrequented ridge (wolves gene- 
rally travel on the ridges) and stick holes in his 
flesh all over his body and put two or three grains 
of strychnine in each hole. The horse should be 
Killed in the beginning of winter, as he will not 
‘decay during cold weather, and the wolves are 
| also scarce of food during winter. | 
| The pens that.have been sowed with grass will 

produce a fine crop of hay for the second year, 
‘and this added to a crop of oats raised for the pur- 
| pose will afford the sheep sufficient food for the 
‘second winter. ‘The roots and vegetables men- 
| toned belore may also be brought into requisition 
here ; and in good weather the sheep will receive 
much benefit from being driven every day to the 
| glady valley or to those places where winter fern 
isabundant. ‘The fencing and penning, and sow- 
ing of grass seed should be continued through the 
second year, and alter the second winter those 
pens will atford suflicient hay to winter the sheep 
with very little assistance from other sources. 

The greatest enemy the sheep have is the dog. 
[ was pleased with a law of some of the eastern 
states upon this subject. ‘They have a tax upon 
dogs ; and whenever sheep are killed by them, 
the loss is repaired from this fund. 

‘The shelter for sheep in those mountainous re- 
‘gions is generally very extensive. Krom Mil- 
ler’s creek in Estill county, as far up the river 
as I have ever travelled, which has probably been 
filty miles higher, it would be ditlicult to find a 
place where there was not in two or three miles 
shelter jor many thousand sheep under project- 
jing rocks, and in large open-mouthed caves, such 
as sheep would readily enter. 
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Sheep should have a regular supply of salt at 
all times. 
other, stock) it.should be salted, as it is much 
more convenient lo give them salt in the winter 
in this way. 

‘I'he kind of sheep raised must depend upon 
circumstances. Where the chief demand is for 
mutton, some of the larger kinds of sheep may 
be most valuable, es the Bakewell or Cotswold. 
This will be especially the case where pasturage is 
very abundant, for these large sheep require 
pastures. . But where the object is chiefly wool, the 
Merino or a cross of the Merino and Saxony will 
be found most profitable. The larger sheep. will 
do better in our rich level lands than in moun- 
tainous regions. It might have been supposed 
that a cross of the Southdown upon our Merino 
flacks would be very advantageous. And such 
a cross has been strongly recommended in Ken- 
tucky. 

But this has not been the result, in the trials 
that have been madein England. {[t is said in 
the Complete Grazier, page 230, that the pro- 
duce of this cross had ** tender constitutions, slow 
feeding, bad shape, and deficiency in the num- 
ber of lambs. This new breed has therefore 
been generally given up in Sussex, and also in 
Wiltshire, where it has been extensively tried.” 
The wool of the Southdown was considerably 
improved. 

The following account of the different breeds 
of England is taken from Judge Beatty’s Prize 
Essay upon the Agriculture of Kentucky, pub- 
lished in the 4th vol. Ky. Farmer, page 300: 


« England is quite as celebrated for her breeds | 


of sheep as of cattle. They may be divided 

into the long and short woolled kinds. O/ the 

former, the most noted are the following, and 

they stand in point of size in the order named : 
1, Teeswater wethers, weighing per qr. 


at 2 years old, 30 Ibe. 
2, Lincoln, % 25 
3, Dartmoor or Bampion, “ 25 
4, Cotswold, - 24 
5, New Leicester, ee 22 
6, Romney Marsh, 2 22 


‘‘ These bear fleeces from eight to eleven pounds 
in the yolk. The Lincolns bear the heaviest. 
The Teeswater, Cotswold and Dartmoor wethers 
average nine pounds each, and the New Leices- 
ter and Romney Marsh eight pounds. ‘These 
breeds all bear very coarse wool, which forty 
years ago sold in England at 10d. sterling (20 
cents.) Of the short woolled kinds of native 
sheep, the most noted are the Ryelands and 
Southdowns. Southdown wethers average at 2 
years old, 18 Ibs. per quarter; the Ryelands 
only 14lbs. at 3} years old. They are a small 
race of sheep, but bear finer fleeces than any 
of the native sheep of England. The South- 
downs are the next finest. ‘Their wool at the 
period above-mentioned was worth two shillings 
and four pence, sterling, (56 cents,) and their 
fleeces average about three pounds. 

“The Teeswater are the largest sheep in 
England, and are prevalet “in the rich, fine, 
fertile, enclosed land on the banks of the ‘Tees, 
in Yorkshire.” ‘They are supposed to have 
sprung from the Lincolns, being an improve- 
ment of that stock, as regards size, with little 
alteration to the quality of the wool. They 
Vou, X,—21 
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are said te be a breed calculated for warm, rich 
pastures, where they are kept in small lots, in 
small enclosures, and supported with food in severe 
winterseasons.” 

“The Lintolns of the improved breed are 
said to be ‘among the best; if not: actually the 
best long woolled sheep in England.” The fla- 
vor of the Lincoln’ mutton is superior to that 
of the Dishley, and is a great favorite at Smith- 
field. . Their wool is. from ten to ‘eighteen 
inches long, but very coarse, being only fit for 
combing. | ae 
_ * The New Leicester or Dishley (Bakewell) 
isan improved breed of sheep, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Culley, ‘is readily distinguished from 
the other long woolled sorts, by having fine live- 
ly eyes, clean heads,. without horne, straight, 
broad, flat backs, round or barrel shaped. bodies, 
fine small bones, thin’ pelts, and a disposition to 
make fat at an early age.” Mr, Culley adds his 
testimony in favor of the “ superiority in the fine- 
ness of the grain and flavor of the mutton, to that 
of the other sheep of the long woolled kind.” But 
upon this point other authors do not concur. The 
author of the ‘ Treatise upon Live Stock,’ says 
| the New Leicester mutton is the most fine by grain 
of all the large long woolled species, but of a favor 
| bordering on the insipid.” Mr. Livingston, in hia 
admirable Essay on Sheep, speaking of Mr. Bake- 
| well’s improvement of the Dishley stock, says, 
he was of opinion “ that fat upon the rump and ribs 
| was more important than tallow, and accordingly 
_he produced sheep on which it is there found five 
lor six inches thick. He further remarks that 
‘‘ his sheep are, on that account, less valuable to 
‘the epicure than to the laborer, with whom 
they, in some sort, supply the place of pork.” 
| The wool of this sheep is the shortest and 
finest of combing wools, the length of the staple 
| being six or seven inches,” 
| ‘The late Mr. ‘Robert Bakewell originated this 
improved variety, and it is supposed the base of 
ithe improvement was a cross between the Lin. . 
_colns and Ryelands, the latter giving fineness to the 
| wool and grain of the mutton. This breed is ad- 
mitted * to be the most perfectly formed, and 
consequently more disposed to fatten quickly, 
and to contain a much larger proportion of meat 
onan equal weight of bone.”~ They are said 
also to be more disposed to fatten than other 
breeds of the same size of carcass ; but are alleged 
‘to be objectionable because of their ** fattening too 
'much, and the mutton, in consequence, becom- 
ing less delicate in its flavor than other breeds that 
‘require a greater length of time In the process. 

The Cotswold variety are also of the fine spe- 
cies of combing wool, and, like the New Leices- 
ters, are said to have derived this feature from a 
cross with the Ryelands. 

The Romney Marshes are a large breed, car- 
'rying woo! suitable for combing, of rather a fine 
quality. They acquire their name from the 
marsh on which they are chiefly raised, aud 
‘are said to be well adapted to be “‘ fattened on 
ithe rich kinds of marsh pasture, and on those 
‘which extend from Hastings to Rye in Kent.” 
|The author of the “Synopsis of Husbandry” 











says that ‘‘a convincing proof of the great va- 
‘lue of this breed of sheep, as weil xs of the 
land on which they are fed, is that six to eight 


Thia bree 


wethers may be fattened por acre.” 
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would be a valuable variety, for the flat and 
marshy lands which “prevail in many parts of the 
north-western states, and which are found in 
some places on the borders of the Ohio and other 


rivers of Kentucky. 


bone rather high, thigh full, tvist. good, mutton 
fine in grain and well favored, wool short, very 
close and fine, in the length of the staple [rom two 
to three inches, weight per quarter of wethers, 
at two yearsold, eighteen pounds.” ‘This breed 


The Dartmoor or Bampton variety are pre- | prevails ‘on the dry chalky downs in Sussex, as 


valent in the districts from which. they derive 


wellas inthe hills of Surry and Kent.” It is 


their name, the length of their wool is about}said to have been ‘ much improved, recently, 


the same as of the Romney Marsh sort. ‘These 
breeds have been improved by a cross with the 
New Leicesters, which it is said-4‘ will in some 
situations bring forward wethers at 20 months 
old weighing twenty pounds the quarter, with a 
shear of eight pounds of yolk wool to the fleece.” 
The mutton is said to be of good quality. It 
should be remarked that in England all the large 
breeds of sheep are raised chiefly for the mutton, 
and that wool is only a secondary object. The 
following statement will give a pretty correct idea 
of the usual price of mutton in England: 

Mr. Dawson, of Buthorp, in the year 1796, 
sold two hundred two shear wethers, (iwo and a 
half years old,) at three pounds sterling round. 
An average of his sales for the six preceding 
years was as follows: 1790, 35s.; 1791, 38s.; 
1792, 43s. ; 1793, 38s. ; 1794, 44s.; 1795, 50s. | 
These were New Leicesters, which had been 
twice sheared. If each shearing produced eight 
pounds, (a large allowance for young sheep,) 
the wool at 10d, would have yielded 13s. 4d. or | 





bothin carcass and wool, being much enlarged 
forward.” They are considered as an excellent 
sort Jor less fertile and hilly pastures, as feeding 
close.” They are “ hardy, and disposed to fat- 
ten quickly.” They come quickly to maturity, 
the wethers “ being seldom kept longer than two 
years old, and ofien fed at eighteen months.” 
They are also ‘ capable of travelling well and of 
resisting the eflects of exposure to cold.” ‘The 
celebrated Mr. Coke, now Lord Leicester, is 
eaidto have the best and finest Southdowns in 
Engiand.”’ 

i have extracted the above from Judge Beatty, 
but as the author from whom he quotes spoke of 
the Southdowns of his day, | thought it proper to 
give the opinions of some later writers upon these 
sheep, and shall then proceed with my quotation. 
At present Mr. Etilman of Glynd is “said to have 
the finest Southdowns in England.” “The. fol- 
lowing extract is taken from Blacklock’s Treatise 
on Sheep, written in England in 1838 and repub- 
lished in the United States in 1841. Ona page 20, 


6s. 6d. perannum. But the average of the sales f American edition, hé says : 


‘ . ‘ ' 
of each wetherduring the seven years was 43s. | 


‘“ The Southdown, like the Ryeland, are, from 


7d. 'Thusthe amount received for mutton was | the delicacy of their constitution, unadapted for 


. * oe 7 ' 
six and a half times as much, annual/y, as was 


bleak situations, but sufficiently hardy and aétive 


received for wool]. {t will be perceived that the | for alow country; their average weight is from 
price of mutton gradually rose from 35s. to 60s./15 lbs. to 18 Ibs. a quarter; that of the fleece, 
At the latter rate, the multon produced, annually, | which is very shortand fine, being from 24 Ibs. 
nine times as much as the annual produce of}to3 Ibs. They are without horns, have gray 


wool, The contrast between the wool and mut- 
ton, of the larger breeds, such as the ‘Teeswater, 
Lincoln, Bampton and Cotswold, would be still 
more remarkable. It should also be recollected 
that since the year 1796, all kinds of meat have 
risen, whilst coarse woul has remained about sta- 
tionary, and consequently that, at this time, the 
disparity between the price of wool and mutton 
would be still greater than it was in the year 
1796. 

I desire that these circumstances may be 
borne in mind, when I come to treat of fine 
woolled sheep and of the sheep. husbandry of 
Kentucky. 

Of the various native breeds ol fine woolled 


sheep in England, | propose to speak only of the | 


Southdowns and Ryelands. The latter were 
formerly held in high repute, in consequence of 
their extreme fineness of wool, but since the in- 
troduction of the Spanish Merinoes, (1792,) which 
far excel the Ryelands in fineness of staple, they 
have, in some measure, lost their former high re- 
putation. They are, however, considered an ex- 
cellent stock on which to cross the Merino breed. 
The half blood from this cross produce a fleece, 
it is said, averaging five pounds inthe yolk, and 
worth 3s. sterling, (72 cents.) 

‘The Southdowns are next to the Ryelands, as 


evards fineness of wool, Mr. Culley describes | 


variety “as having no horus, gray faces and 
leva, fine bones, long small necks, and rather low 
before, high on the shoulders, and light in the fore 
uartere, sides good, loin tolerably: broad, back 


faces and legs, a neck low set and small, and a 
| breast neither wide nor deep ; their mutton ts fine 
in the grain and of excellent flavor, having been 
‘brought to great periection by Mr. Ellman of 
|Glynd, and other intelligent breeders. ‘They are 
/mostly found in Sussex, on dry chalky downs pro- 
| ducing short fine herbage, and arrive early at 
‘maturity ; in which respect they are equal to the 
Cheviot, though inferior to them in quantity of 
tallow. Formerly they would not take on fat un- 
til four years old ; now they are always at mar- 
ket when abou: 2 years of age, and many are 
i killed before that period.” 

| From the above quotation it appears that the 
Southdown sheep of the present day have ‘* deli- 
cate constitutions” and are not calculated for 
‘* bleak situations,” but are well suited fora low 
‘country. Neither Southdown, Bakewell or New 
Leicester, nor Costwold would suit our moun- 
tainlands. The Merino, and their crosses upon 
our native sheep, would be found to suit our 
mountains best. 

‘These Southdowns formerly were slow in com- 
ing to maturity, requiring four years; what means 
have been resorted to for producing their early 
maturity in the present race we are not informed. 
Whether it was the introduction of some foreign 
blood or judicious selection and breeding we know 
nof. 

It appeare that, whatever the means may have 
| been, the constitution has been so much _ in- 
jured that they are not now the same hardy sheep 
| they were forty years ago. 
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A comparison of the mutton of the Southdown 
with the Merino, in the only case that has come 
to my knowledge, has resulted in favor of the Me- 
rino, and the Merino wool in England brings 
double the price of the Southdown. In the 
United States the difference in the price of the woo! 
is not so great, the Merino being worth about for- 
ty or fifty per cent. most, The quantity of wool 
yielded by the Merino is also greater than the 
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and the former were sold at 340, and the latter 
at 330, sterling. None of the New Leicesters or 
Romney Marshes were in marketable condition. 
This experiment shows the superiority of the 
Southdowans and half bloods, where it is desirable 
to seil at an early age.* 

A part of each kind was kept over for further 
experiments, and it was found that between June 





and the 7th of September, (ten weeks,) the 


Southdown, whilst the quantity of mutton pro-|Southdowns had gained 13 per cent., the New 


duced by the Southdown is greatest. | 
[ have no practical experience of either South- 


| Leicester 21 per cent., the half bloods 13° per 
,cent., and the Romney Marshes 14 per cent. 


downs, New Leicester or Costwold, but believe | Here, was a gain of 8 per cent. by the New Lei- 
the Merino, with their crosses upon our native! cester, and 1 per cent. by the Romney Marshes, 


° . . . } 
sheep; will be found a hardier race than either ol 


the foregoing, and whilst the relative prices ¢on- 
tinue any thing fike they are at present, it will 
be much more profitab'e to invest money in them, 
than in either of the others. 

I shall now resume my quotation from Judge 
Beatty. 

An English writer, comparing the Southdowns 
and Norlglks (a very noted breed of the fine 
woolled sort) says * in short, the leading charac- 


teristics of the high and full bred Noriolk and) 


Southdown sheep seem, upon comparison, to be 


chiefly these, the wool of both is found to be of 


the first clothing quality, but the larger quantity is 
produced by the Southdowns ; the mutton of both 
is equally delicious. But the quiet, gentle South- 


I~ 


downs. in the pasture, must be opposed to the wild, | 
impatient ramblings of the Noriolk, whose con- | 


stant exercise not only excites continual appetite, 
but at the same time cccasions a considerable 
waste in the pasture, by treading down and un- 
necessarily spoiling a great deal of food they do 
not eat,” 

I: is further remarked, that “the hardiness of 
the Southdowns, enduring wet and cold lodging 
and a greater degree of abstinence and fatigue 


than the Norlolk, in the fold, is a superiority of 


much moment, and only to be equalled by another 
which they possess, in a very superior degree, 
which is that of doing well upon coarse and sour 
pastures.”’ It is added “that the Southdowns, 
compared with the Norfolk, are equally good 
turnip sheep; and for every possible purpose, 
whether for their flesh, for their wool, for breed- 
ing, for folding or for the butcher, they demand 
a less supply of food and of an inferior quality 
to that which, in every situation, would ap- 
pear indispensable to the well doing of the Nor- 
folks,” 


The foregoing statements and facts present a 


very favorable view of the Southdown variety of 


sheep. But, their merits are still more strongly 
sustained by a course of experiments, made by 
the Earl of Egremont to test the relative value of 
the New Leicester, Southdown, Romney Marsh, 
and some half bloods, being a cross of the New 
Leicester and Southdowns. It would occupy too 
much space to give the whole course of his ex- 
periments in detail, but the following is the sub- 
stance of them. In the month of August he 
put inthe same enclosure, wether lambs of the 
preceding spring, as follows : 17 Southdowns, 19 
New Leicestere, 12 half bloods, a cross of the New 
Leicester and Southdown, and 7 Romney Marsh. 
They were all kept alike till June of the follow- 
ing year, when 12 of the Southdowng and all the 
half bloods were found in marketable condition ; 


over the halt bloods and Southdowns. This is 
naturally to be accounted forso far as relates to 
the Southdowns, from the circumstance of the 
two soris, which had gained, being of a larger 
breed than the Southdowns. It will be recol- 
lected that the New Leicester wethers at two 
years old weigh 22 pounds to the quarter, the Rom- 
ney Marshes 25, and the Southdowns only 18. 
They were now, (7ih September, ) about one and 
a ha'f years old, and consequently it was to have 
deen expecied that the larger breeds, which had 
fallen back during the winter, should increase more 
rapidly during the summer, than the smaller ones, 
in order to attain their appropriate weight at two 
years old. ‘They were weighed again the Ist of 
December following, when the Southdowns had 
lost 3 per cent., the new Leicesters 2 per cent., 
the half bloods 4 per cent., the Romney Marshes 
'had gained one third of 1 percent. All the sorts, 
it will be observed, must have continued to gain 
for some time after the 7th of September, and the 
larger breeds, for the reasons here stated, must 
have gained more rapidly than the smaller ones, 
lil] winter setin. At this period all would begin 
to lose, and the loss exhibited above was not the 
whole loss. What had been gained between the 
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* This experiment shows that the Southdown sheep 
bear starvation better than the New Leicester, but is not 
at all decisive of their earlier maturity under different 
treatment. Had the sheep been kept so as to prevent 
them from losing flesh in the winter and sold as soon as 
they were in condition in the spring, the result would 
probably have been very different. 

We find during the time that they had plenty to eat, 
from June to September, that the New Leicester gained 
21 per cent., while the Southdowns gained 13 per cent, 
Here it is likely the gain is much greater in the New 
Leicester than meets the eye. Weare told that the New 
Leicesters are of a larger breed than the Southdowns, 
of course any per cent. upon a large animal, is much 
more than the same per cent. uponasmall one. Black- 
lock gives the average weight of the New Leicester at 
18 to 26 lbs. per quarter, and their wool at 6 to 8 per 
fleece. The Southdown is averaged by him from 15 
to 18 lbs. per quarter, and their fleece from 24 to 3 Ibs. 
From the above it appears the New Leicester has 22 
ibs. most mutton, and his wool at 20 cents, and the 
Southdowns 25 cents, which is about the market price 
of the two, the New Leicester fleece will be found to 
be worth about double the Southdown in Kentucky, 
where coarse wools bear relatively a higher price than 
fine. 

For mutton 1 have no doubt that the Costwold and 
New Leicester, will both make a better cross with the 
Merino, than the Southdown. For wool I think nei- 
ther of them should be used as a cross unless it be de- 
sirable to make coarser wool, when the cross with the 
New Leicester will be found to give double the qnan- 
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7th September and the period at which they be- 
gan to fall off, should have been added. If these 
circumstances be taken in'o consideration, this 
experiment wou!d be very favorable to the South- 
downs ; but the next experiment is still more de- 
cisive in their favor. ‘They were weighed again 
the first of March following, when it was 
found the Southdowns had lost, between the Ist 
of December and Ist of March, four per cent., 
the New Leicesters 14 per cent, the half bloods 
10 per cent., and the Romney Marshes 5 per 

eent. During the second as well as during the 
first winter, the Southdowns exhibited a decided 
advantage over the New Leicesters. The Rom- 
ney Marshes, it will be seen, stand upon almost as 

good ground as the Southdown, and did much bet- 

ter than the New Leicesters. 

The next experiment shows that from the Ist 
of Dec. to June 19th, the Southdowns gained 13 
per cent., the New Leicesters 9 per cent., the half 





t 
} 
| 





bloods, 9 per cent., andthe Romney Marshes 17 | 


percent. Here again the advantage is decided- 
ly in favor of the Southdowns and Romney 
Marshes. 

The experiment was continued through the 
third summer, when, as might be expected, the 


New Leicesters avain took the lead ; and as the. 


result of the whole experiment it is stated “ that 
the profit for two years and two months feed, 
adding the value of the wool, was 5d. anda fraction 
per week for the Romney Marshes, and from 4d. to 


74d. for the New Leicesters, from the time of 


their being lambed. ‘The former part of the ex- 
periment had shown that the Southdowns and 
hall bloods, at the age of 64 weeks, gave 7d. per 
week profi:.* 

Thus it appears by a courze of experiments ful- 


ly and fairly made, by the Earl of Egremont, | 
that the Southdowns, even for the purposes ol | 


mutton, are decidedly more profitable than the 
New Leicesters. And this result follows with- 
out allowing any thing for the increased quantity 
of food consumed by the New Leicesters, or for 
the superiority of the mutton of the Southdowns. 





| 


ithe Southdown breed of sheep would be greatly 


ters at the age of 113 weeks, gave a profit of only 
4d.to 44d. per week. The wool of the South- 
downs is also more valuable. Those of a good 
quality will average three pounds, worth 2s. 6d, 
(G60 cts.) per pound, whilst the wool of the New 
Leicesters averaged, (ewes and wethers,) about 
seven pounds, is worth only 10d., (20 cts.) ‘The 
annual product of the wool of the Southdowns 
would be 180 cents, and of the New Leicessera 
only 140 cents.* 

I have been induced to go into these details in 
relation to the merits of the New Leicester and 


|Southdown sheep and of the Romney Marsh 


breed, in consequence of a strong impression hav- 
ing been made in this state that the New Lei- 
cesters would be the best stock for us to adopt 
with a view to mutton and common clothing wool. 
[am decidedly of opinion that for both purposes 
| preferab'e. The mutton of the latter, in point 
of flavor, is greatly superior, the wool is every 
way better adapted to clothing purposes, the 
sheep are hardier, thrive better in winter, and 
would suit admirably the hilly regions, which 
predominate in the eastern, and south-eastern 
borders of Kentucky.t J am also of opinion that 
the Romney Marsh breed would be finely adapt- 
ed to the flatand marshy lands which predomi- 
nate in some of the new states and which are also 
found on the borders of some of our rivers. 

‘The New Leicesters will become valuable 
when we engage in manufacturing worsted, 
which will require combing wool, but in the mean 
time the best of our native breeds, improved by 
the introduction of the Southdown and Merinoes, 
will be better adapted to our circumstances and 
wants. 

‘‘] have hitherto only treated of the native 
sheep of Great Britain. It is wonderful that a 
people who paid so much attention to sheep hus- 
bandry and who were so extensively engaged ia 
the manufacture of fine wool, should so long 
have totally neglected to introduce the Merino 
breed, confessedly the finest woolled sheep that 


























It is a well established general principle, that the | existed any where in Europe. This was ow ing 
Jarger the animal the more food they will require. | in part to their prejudices in favor of their own 
Here the Southdowns, the smaller animal, upon _Ryelands and Southdowns and partly to an opi- 
the same kind of keep, gave 7d. profit per week, | pion that the Merinoes could not exist in the cli- 
at the age of 64 weeks, whilst the New Leices- | mate of England, or that if they could, they 
. ; would so degenerate as to be less valuable than 
a This experiment would have looked a little more | their own native sheep. It was imagined Spain 
like it had been fairly made if the weights of the | nossessed some peculiar advantages of soil and 
Southdowns had been given when they were sold, and | climate which it would be in vain to look for else- 


the weights of the New Leicester the seventh of Sep. | + . 
tember whenthey were ready for market. But to keep | where. And it was believed, says a British wri- 


animals that were fat in the fall of the year, and let |'&" “that the Superior fineness of the Spanish 
them fall off in the winter and then compare their gain | fleeces was derived entirely from same _peculiari- 
per week with those sold the summer before, looks like | 'y of the soil and climate.’’ This opinion was so 
any thing but fwirness. | firmly fixed, says the same writer, ‘‘ that he who 

If the sheep had been kept in growing order all the | asserted the contrary was regarded by agricultur- 
time, this experiment would no doubt have exhibited a | ists and clothiers as a speculative theorist, only 
very different result ; and the question would not have | deserving pity.” Yet long anterior to the period 
been which kind would bear starvation best, but which when these notions were eo strongly predominant 
would give most gain for feed consumed. There ap- | in nglend, the Merino breeds hea been intro- 


pears to be something unfair in taking for granted what es 
is not proved, ** that the larger the animal the more duced into Beveden: » Ac.eariy Ged 7ER ithe were- 


food they will require.” It may be * a well establish- 
ed general principle,”? when applied to animals of the 
same family, but even then there will be found excep- 
tions, but when applied to animals of different families, 
it should never be taken for granted, but should be 
proved before an argument can be based upon it. 

S. D. M 








* These estimates are made in reference to the Eng- 
lish market. 

In the Kentucky market the New Leicester fleece 
would bring 60 cents most. 

+ See quotations from Blacklock, between pages 14 
and 15 Ss. D. M. 
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dish government, for the promotion of this race, 
instituted a school of shepherds, under the care 
of Mr. Alstreemer, (who first introduced the Me- 
rino sheep into Sweden in 1723,) and public 
funds were appointed for granting premiums to 
those who sold rams of this breed. ‘These pre- 
miums were continued up to the year 1792, when | 
being no*longer uecessary, they were discouti- | 
nued. 
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coarse long woolled sheep, will furnish a good 
cross for the Merino race. Next to the Ryelands, 
Southdown ewes of the “finest quality furnish 
the best cross of any of the native sheep of Great 
Britain. The United States not having com- 
menced manufacturing fine wool, at the period 
When the Merinoes were introduced into England, 
had not the same inducementto make an effort 
to naturalize that valuable race. But not long af- 


Merinoes were introduced into Saxony as early | terwards, Chancellor Livingston, our embassa- 
as 1765, and they were attended to with such | dor at the conrt of France, studying to promote 
assiduity, skill and judgment, that the flocks of | the interests of his country, by al! the means in 
that country, in point of fineness of stap'e, soon | his power, turned his attention to this subject, and 


came to excel the finest Spanish Merinoes. 


in the year 1802, selected ‘ two pair of the finest 


“These examples did not escape the notice of} Merinoes he could,” from the improved flocks of 
France. In 1776, this celebrated breed of sheep | France, ‘‘ and sent them over under the care of 


was introduced into that country by Mr. ‘Tran- | 


one of his own servants, intending to follow them 


dain, intendant of finances, under the direction of | by others.”* These, says Mr. Livingston, ‘‘ were 


the celebrated naturalist, d’Aubenton. 


periment succeeded so well as to convince 


This ex- | the first couples ever imporied into the United 
| States,” 
the government, ‘ that it was easy to introduce | 


Shortly afier this period, Col. Humphreys, of 


and preserve a race of sheep in France, producing | Connecticut, introduced directly from Spain, a 
superfine wool; and in the year 1786, a selection | considerable number of this valuable race. These 
of 376 rams and ewes, from the finest flocks in|importations laid the foundation of the Merino 


Spain, was made and were conducted under the | 
care of a mayor, tothe farm of Rambouillet.” | 


It was not until after all these experimen's, that 
an effort was made to introduce these celebrated 
sheep into England. The first eflorts were made 
by individuals in 1787, but the importation then 
made attracted but little attention, and scarcely 
excited any interest. ‘The sheep, however, 
(says an English writer, ) lived, though treated in 
the English manner, ard the wool had not dete- 
riorated.” These facts having proved that the 
Merino race of sheep could be naturalized in 
Great Britain, the then reigning monarch, Geo. 
ITT., in 1792 obtained from the Marquis of Cam- 
poalonjo, five rams and thirty-five ewes of the 
Nigrette race.” 

It might have been supposed, now that the so- 
vereign of the country had taken a personal inter- 
est in introducing the Merino breed of sheep, that 
all prejudices against them would have subsided ; 
but such was not the fact. ‘ Although the woo! 
was admitted to be equally fine, with the best 
wool imported from Spain,” yet the manufactur- 
ers would not give the same price for it, ‘ fearing 
that it might not prove equally good when manu- 
factured ;? and the king was compelled to have 
his wool manufactured on his own account, ‘ to 
demonstrate its fitness for superfine cloth.” So 
slow is the progress of truth in overthrowing 
prejudice and error. The merits of the Merino 
breed finally triumphed over all obstacles, and they 


are now deservedly held in Great Britain in the | 


very highest repute, both as regards the pure 
breed and the crosses upon the best English stock. 
It has been ascertained that a cross of the best 
Merino rams upon the finest Rveland ewes, re- 
quires five crosses to produce as fine wool from the 
mixed breed as from the pure stock. Thusa cross 
upon Ryeland ewes, bearing wool worth 3s. will 
produce a breed bearing wool worth 3s. 7d., and 
each subsequent cross will add 7d. to the value 
of the wool, so that after the fifth cross, the. off- 
spring will bear wool worth as much as the Span- 
ish, that is, 6s. per pound, provided the rams and 
ewes are of the finest quality at the commencement 
of the cross. This shows the error of the opinion, 
that the new Leicester, or any other of the 





| Shortly afierwards, 


breed of sheep, which are now so numerous in 
the United States. They were first introduced 
into Kentucky by Mr. Seth Adams, in the year 
1809. A small proportion only of his flock were 
of the full bloods, the balance being the produce 
of a cross upon the native sheep of the country. 

Mr. Prentice, Mr. Lewis 
Sanders, and other spirited gentlemen, intro- 
duced a number of the pure blooded Merinoes. 
In the year 1829, the Hon. Henry Clay imported 
from the western part of Pennsylvania, a flock 
of fifiy full bloods, being a selection from one of 
the best in Washington county. These and 
other importatione have laid the foundation of the 
Merino flocks in Kentucky, and nothing is now 
wanting, but sufficient altention and skill, in the 
management of our sheep husbandry, to secure 
to us a full participation of the great advantages 
which must accrue to the United States from the 
rearing of fine woolled sheep.” 

‘The political contests of the day and the self- 
ish views of ambitious aspirants, may fora time 
depress the interests of agriculture and of sheep 
husbandry in particular, but it is impossible, that 
this can continue to be the case for any great 











length of time. When we look at our present 
| population and take into consideration the well 
established fact, that it increases in a ratio of 334 
| per cent. every ten years ; that our exports except 
in asingle article (cotton) instead of increasing 
‘in aratio with our population, is continually di- 
minishing, when we see the results of our pre- 
sent system, (depending upon foreigners to manu- 
facture for us what we could so easily manufac- 
ture for ourselves) a system encouraged and pro- 
moted by the legislature of the national govern- 
ment ; to the periodical reversions in trade of the 
most alarming and distressing character. arising 
in a great degree, from too extensive reliance 
upon foreigners to supply us with clothing, blan- 
kets, and other necessaries. * * * When we 
shall learn wisdom from experience, we shall be 
compelled (though perhaps not until after long and 
severe suffering) todo asall wise nations have 
done before us, protect our agricultural interest 
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* Livingston’s Essay on Sheep, p 9. 
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by giving protection to those who manufacture the 
raw products of our agriculture. When this pe- 
riod shall arrive, our Merino flocks, as well as 
those of other races will be found to be of immense 
value and of great importance to the general in- 
lerests of the country. Woolto the amount o! 
two hundred mithons of pounds would be produced, 
(il due encourazement shall be afforded,) before 
gur population shall have reached thirty miilious, 
which will happen within the next twenty years, 
and inten years thereatier it will probably have 
reached forty millious.””* What vast results, then, 


ure to spring {roma proper attention to sheep hus- | 


bandry! How immensely will the wealth and 
comfort of our citizens be promoted and the fer- 
tility of the soil increased by rearing and feeding 
66,000,000 of sheep! But the direct advantages 
resulting irom sheep husbandry will not be ail. 
Other agricultural pursuits will be greatty pro- 
moted, first, by diverting a portion of agricultur- 
ai industry irom those brancbes which have been 
pushed to too great an excess ; and secondly, by 
the new market that will be furnished for agri- 


cultural products, by the numerous class of indi- | 
viduals who willbe employed in) manulacturing | 


. ° - . ? . 
the immense quantity of wool, which the Unired 
States are capable of} growing. ‘Too much atiea- 


tion cannot be given to this important subject. | 
Fine wool, as well as that of a medium quality, | 


(such as will be produced by Southdowns and a 
Merino cross upon that valuable stock,) and the 
product of our native stock will all be objects of 
much importance. Aud when the manufacture 
of worsted etuth goods shall be extensively in'ro- 


duced, combing wool will also be in great de-| 


mand. : 

Sheep husbandry is important for three pur- 
poses, 1 woo! ; 2 muttonand tallow 5 3 as ameans oO} 
manuring and fertilizing our soil. - have sulli- 


ciently treated ef the two first ; the third is too) 


important to be passed over in silence. I have 


heretofore suggested that much manure may be | 


saved by folding sheep of nights. [It is doubtful, 
however, whether the injury to the health ol 
sheep will not be too serious to justify that prac- 
lice, in warm weather ; but in cool frosty weather 


folding sheep of nights may be salely resorted | 
to. But whenever the practice of folding, for a} 


length of time, io the same place, is pursued, the 
pen should be kept well fittered with straw, [or 
leaves,] as well for the comfort of the sheep as 


witha view of increasing the quantity of ma- | 


hnure, 


It will be most convenient to have the sheep | 
fold adjoining a shelter under which the racks | 


and troughs are placed. The shelter should de 


entirely open on one side, with a south or south- | 
= 
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eastern exposure, anc enclosed on the opposite 
side ; with a suitable building at each end, one for 
hay and the other forroots for winter and early 
spring feeding until the pastures are sufficiently 
advanced.* i would be most convenient to have 
the sheepfold and house adjoining a meadow, on 
which the sheep should be suffered 10 range dur- 
ing the day. ‘Lhis will be beneficial to the health 
of the sheep, and their manure will be saved, and 
distributed without the expense of hauling. 
With a view of the like saving of manure during 
the part of the year in which the sheep are not 
lulded of nights, they should be suffered to range, 
as faras circumstances will admit, upon grounds 
intended for future cultivation. 

In England it is a common practice to feed off 
their turnip crop to sheep, upon the ground upon 
which itgrew. This is done by enclosing a small 
epace with hurdles, into which the sheep are put 
-and continued until they consume all the tur- 
nips growing within the enclosure ; another space 
is then enclosed and fed off and so on in succes- 
‘sion until all are consumed. This is found to be 
a very convenient practice in England, as it saves 
iabor, both in feeding and distributing the ma- 
nure, and might be adopted here with great ad- 
vantage, if, upon experiment, it shall be found 
ihat the ruta baguft will succeed well in our soil 
and climate aud is sufficiently hardy to stand our 
| Winters. 

A species of cabbage, that is sufficiently hardy 
tostand the winterin England, is frequently fed 
off to sheep, upon the ground upon which it grew, 
in the same manner as turnips, and it would be 
worthy of inquiry and experiment whether cab- 
bages suitable to our climate and soil could not 
be raised to advantage for feeding sheep, during 
the short period we cannot furnish them with 
grass or while the grass is covered with snow. 

Ii is probable thatthesugar beet will be found 
to be a more valuable crop in our dry sofis than 
any description of turnips. 








* If the blue grass pastures have been permitted t: 
grow the latter part of the season, they will affor. 
green food all the winter, and upon this and pastures of 
green rye, the sheep will do better and be more healthy 
than fed in any other way. These pastures are good 
all the winter. The sheep should be turned off them 
ithe Ist of March to give them an opportunity of pro- 
| ducing a good crop of grass. The rye fields, will now 


support them until the 25th of April, when they can 


| be turned again upon the blue grass pastures. M. 

+ The ruta baga succeeds but pcorly upon my farm. 
IT have raised many crops, and although I have drilled 
them very early as well as late, and worked them well, 


_I have never raised a crop that were atall to compare 


' with the accounts I have seen of this root. 
| I thought fora few years that the fault might be in 


* The Albany Cultivator estimates the number of | my seed, and procured seed from a great variety of 


sheep in the wool growing states of the north at 
15,000,000.” 

This estimate I consider greatly toolow. The single 
county of Washington, Pennsylvania, has 1,000,000. 

The balance of this note is a table showing the in- 
crease of our population from 1790 to be 33 1-3 per cent. 
for every ten years. This table I deem it unnecessary 
now to copy. The census that has been taken since 
our author wrote proves the correctness of his calcula- 
tion. 


Che population of the United States is now 


17 068 TSO. 


Nhe population of Kentucky is 776,923. S.D. M. 


seed stores, yet the result was the same. The ruta ba- 
ga grows mostly above ground, and will not stand our 
winters without protection. We have a large turnip 
that grows mostly under ground that will stand our 
winters well. Early sown in May has done best with 
the ruta baga. 

t The sugar beet is much more productive than the 
rata baga, and until last year was a very certain crop. 
Mine were injured the season before last, but were en- 
tirely destroyed last year by a dark-striped blistering 
fly (Cantharis vitata) generally called the potato fly. 
Those flies or rather bugs destroyed my potatoes, car- 
rots, parsnips, beets, and cabbage. If these bugs should 
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The latter are so subject to be destroyed by 
insects when they first come up ; and are. so lia- 
ble to be injured by drought, as to render them 
too uncertain to be relied upon as a crop for win- 
ter food for stock. The beet crop is much less 
subject to injury from insects, and will probably be 
found more productive. 

One of the great recommendations of sheep 
husbandry is that it can be carried on extensive- 
ly with less labor than any other branch of farm- 
ing producing the same profits. If blue grass 
pastures are saved for them, and the quantity of 
rye before recommended be sown, they wi! not 
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require feeding more than ten days upon an ave- 
rage ina year, and this feeding may be done | 
with oats, hay, or corn-stalk fodder. Where there | 
is a deficiency of blue grass, other means must be | 
resorted to for the purpose of supplying them with | 
winter food. Rye holds aplace with me next to! 
blue grass ; but it is not expected that rye will | 
produce food for a large flock of sheep all winter, 
I would then recommend that oats, clover hay, | 
timothy hay, and hay from any other grass that | 
the farm will produce be provided in sufficient | 
quantity to winter them, and afier this raise as | 


~ 


winter, they are subject to scarcely any disease- 
When confined and fed upon dry food ‘hey are 
not so healthy, and great loss of lambs is sustain- 
ed by those who have nothing green for their 
sheep during the suckling season. Sheep bear 
confinement worse than any other of our domes- 
tic animals. 

Although I have said above that where blue 
grass pastures can be obtained that sheep will not 
require more than ten days feed during the winter, 
yet | would recommend that provision be provided 
lor feeding them two months. Each sheep will 
eat about two pounds of hay a day. 

I would recommend that the hay for the sheep 
be stacked inthe meadow where it was-cut in the 
following manner. Planta smooth pole from 6 to 
10 inches in diameter firmly in the ground, and 
around this make your stack of hay, beginning 
small and swelling very much to the middle and 
then tapering again to the top. As before ob- 


served sait should be sprinkled on whilst building 


the stack. When the ground is covered with 
snow so that the sheep cannot get grass, they 
should be turned into the meadow. which should 
also have water in it. A spring should be includ- 













many rools as you can. 


|ed in the meadow, if possible, as it would, afford 
In the mountainous regions where caves are 


\them a constant supply of water, without break- 
plenty the best place to keep those roots that re- | inv the ice, which accumulates so last upon our 
quire protectionis inone of those caves. Roots | ponds and streams, that although it may be bro- 
will not freez thirty yards from the entrance of'| ken three times a day, still, in extreme cold wea- 
any of those caves unless the mouth is very wide | ther, the stock will suffer for want ol water, i 
and high ;.and if that should be the case put them | would recommend that shelters be formed in the 
in alittle farther. | meadow in the following way. Build a fence by 





Roots keep well buried in the ground, about | 
filly bushels in aplace. They should be !aid on | 
the surface and piled up as high as they can be, | 
and have leaves or straw put over them, and be | 
covered by throwing on a foot of earth. A | 
stick two inches in diameter should be stuck in| 
the top of the pile and after the dirt is put on, } 
tread the dirt around the stick, and pull it out, and | 
have a little bundle of straw large enough to fill, 
the hole, and put it in it. The straw or leaves) 
will prevent the roots from getting dirty, but they 
will keep equally as wel! without. In England | 
rape is very much used for the purpose of feed- | 
ing sheep and enriching the land. It supplies a| 
rich and very fattening food for sheep the latter | 
part of summer and in the fall. It is particular- 
ly serviceable in fattening those that are for sale, 
and preparing those that are kept, for passing 
better through the winter. An acre of good 
rape willlast one hundred sheep ten days. Ex- 
periments should be made for the purpose of as- 
cerlaining whether rape be suitable for our soil | 
aud climate. If it should succeed with us, it 
Would be particularly valuable in enabling us to 
save our blue grass pastures for winter use. It is 
generally sown on the poorest ground, which it 
speedily enriches. But it will grow better upon 
rich ground. A few acres are fenced off for 
them at a time. 

_Theclimate of Kentucky is particularly conge- 
hialto sheep. Whenthey can have green food all 





continue as abundant as they were the last season they 
Will cause the sugar beet to be a very uncertain or la- 
orlous crop to raise. 
[ killed 1 te off mine three times, and each time my 
eets began again to put out leaves and grow, but they 
“ame again in such numbers as to cause me utterly to 





despair of exterminating them. M. 





placing each rail upon the other at right angles, so 
as to form pens thus: 


these pens should be covered with cornstalks fod- 
der, straw or whatever is most convenient. On 
the back part they should have cornstalk fodder 
stacked against them, which should be protected 
from the sheep by a feuce run around, if the 
shelter is not made ina divieion fence, which 


will genera'ly be most convenient. The fodder 
stacked svainst the back of the pens may be fed 


away to other stock late in the spring when it 


will be no longer needed at the pens. The 
pens that are not open to the sheep (for it will 
be perceived upon this plan they will have access 
to only half the pens) may be also covered and 
will serve to keep pumpkins and cabbage covered 
with straw for the winter use of the sheep. 

It will be perceived that recommend tempo- 
rary shelters instead of permanent ones. For 
which I give the following reasons: My system 
contemplates a rotation of crops, and this mea- 
dow will in afew years be cultivated in other 
crops ; and another meadow with another set of 
temporary shelters be brought into requisition. 
The manure that accumulates about the peus 
will be easily epread over the meadow, or over 
the adjoining corn-fields. The straw used for 
covering the pumpkins and cabbage may le 
thrown into the pens for a fitter as they ure fed 
away. But above all, this plan will prevent the 


sheep from being crowded in large numbers in 
one pen, which is sure to injure their health. 
Clover makes the best hay for sheep, but it re- 
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quires more care ti stacking out than other hay. 
Clover stacks shuuid be topped off with straw or 
umothy or blue grass bay in ihe ‘oliowing way. 
As soon as the stack is vuilt up to the middle, 
siraw or some other hay should be placed all round 
the guiside as you proceed in building, fora foot 


lrom the outside, and all the centre fitled with 


clover hay ; this should be continued until the 
last course, which should be entirely of sttaw 
ersome other hay, A stack built in this way 
will present on the outside, from the’ middie up, 
the appearance of being composed of straw or 
other hay, and will turu the rains off the stack. 
Clover hay will permit the rains to run through 
it, unless thus protected. Ciover also suits bet- 
lerin a proper rotation upon a farin than most 
other grasses, yielding a large crop of hay the 
year alter the ground has been in small grain, 
and enriching the ground very fast. ‘This sub- 
ject properly belongs to the treatise upon the best 
roiation ol crops ; so jor the present I will say 
no more upon the subject. 

As the selection oi males is an important 
matter in the rearing of sheep and the chief in- 
strument whereby the flock is to be improved, ! 
will give the following description of a good 
ram, taken from Culley’s ‘Treatise on Live Sijock : 
‘+ His head should be fine aud small ; nostrils wide 
und expanded ; eyes prominent and rather bold 
and daring ; ears thin; hs collar full from his 
breastand shoulders, but tapering all the way 
to where the neck and head join, which should 
be very fine and graceful, veing perfectly free 
from avy coarse leather hanging down ;* the 
shoulders broad and full, which must at the same 
time join so easy to the collar forward and chine 
backward, as to leave not the least holow in ei- 
ther place ; the mutton upon his arm or foreleg 
must come quite to the knee; his legs upright, 
with aclean fine bone, being equally clear from 
superfluous skin and coarse hairy wool, rom the 
knee downwards ; the breast broad and well for- 
ward, which will keep his forelegs at a proper 
wideness ; his girth, or chest, full and deep, and 
instead of a hollow behind the shoulders, that part 
by some called the forelock should be quite full ; 
the back and Joins broad, flat, and straight, from 
which the ribs must rise with a fine circular arch ; 
his belly straight; the quarters long and full, 
with the mutton quite down to the hough, which 
should neither stand in nor out; his twist (i. e., 
the junction on the inside the thigh) deep, wide, 
and full, which, with the broad breast, will keep 
his forelegs open and upright; the whole body 
covered with a.thin pelt, and that with a fine, 
bright and solt wool.” 

Besides the above characteristics, it is of the 
utmost importance that the wool be of the quality 
desired. And he should be pure blooded of his 
kind. 

In. the mountainous regions, if large flocks 
should be kept, the shepherd should be almost 
constantly with the sheep. In enclosed lands a 
very eflectual guard against dogs is two or three 
cows With young calves, in the same lot with the 


[he Merino sheep have much loose skin hanging 

‘own under their necks and throats, .This is a charac- 

ristic mark of the breed, yet tnnch may be done to 

t rid of this Jeather by selecting those rains that have 
he least of if. ’ 








sheep, If a dog comes into such @ pasture, the 
sheep will run to the cows, and they will be rea- 
dy to fight for their calves, and will immediately 
chase the dogs out of the enclosure. I have lost 
no sheep with dogs when f have kept’ them with 
cows aud their young calves, peg 

There is at least four millions of acres of moun- 
tain lands within the boundary of Kentucky, and 
it would’ be a very moderate calculation to say 
that those mountains would support one’ sheep to 
the ucre now, and as they become improved, two 
or more would find support there. Four millions 
of sheep would require a population to attend to 
them of forty thousand persons, supposing that 
every man, woman and child could attend to one 
hundred each, and would affurd an income of one 
hundred dollars foreach member of the family, 
calculating the wool at one dollar per fleece, be- 
side the increase of the flock. 

it would require 30,000 persons to manufac- 
ture this wool (if done by hand) into coarse cloth, 
and a much larger number to make fine cloth. 

‘Thus those mountains would easily be made to 
sustain four millions of sheep, which would give 
wages of $100 each to. seventy thousand inhabi- 
tants. a 

Ju Spain and some other countries the wool is 
washed after the sheep have been shorn. In 
England, Ireland, Silesia, Saxony, and in the 
northern parts of the United States the wool is 
washed upon the sheep, The following is Baron 
Shultz’s account of the Swedish manner : 

‘¢ Before shearing, the wool is almost universally 
washed upon the sheep. Some persons wash the 
sheep in the open sea, or in running water, but 
this is never so clean as when the sheep are first 
washed in a large tub, with one -part clear lie, 
two parts lukewarm water, witha small quantity 
of urine ; and then in another tub, with less lie 
in the water ; after which the sheep are washed, 
laying them always on their backs, with their 
heads up, in a tub of clean water; and lastly 
there is poured on the sheep standing on the 
ground a sufficient quantity of water, which is 
as much as possible squeezed out of the wool.” 
Alfier the sheep are washed they are driven into 
a clean green pasture, where they remain until 
they are dry.”’ 

Iu Silesia the method usually practised. simply 
consists in making the sheep crop a running 
stream afier obliging them to plunge in, from a 
pretty high bridge. 

In Saxony they are made to cross a brook or 
river ; the next morning they are again made to 
cross the river, in which they are dipped that the 
fleece may be uniformly penetrated ; afier which 
they are stroked or pressed down with the hands, 
beginning at the head and proceeding thence to 
their extremities. , 

After the sheep are dry they are sheared, and 
the “improved method consists in cutting circu- 
larly round the body of the animal, the beauty ot 
which is, in consequence of this, believed to be 
increased, while the work is more uniformily and 
closely executed. The shearer holds the sheep 
under him, either with bis knee or left arm, and 
clips the wool with spring shears, which he can 
manage with one hand, and thus performs the 
operation without assistance, unless the sheep are 
unusually strong and restive. The entire fleece 
is stripped at once and rolled up together, and the 
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qualities are afterwards assorted by the wool sta- 
pler.” Belore the shearing is commenced the 
sheep should have all the coarse and kempy wool 
from the hips, legs, pate and forehead sheared 
off and kept apart trom the other wool. Further, 
great care should be taken in shearing not to give 
the wool a second Cul, asit materially injures and 
wastes the wool. 

During the whole process of shearing care 
should be taken that the sheep be not injured by 
clipping the skin. . 

‘Vhe tleece should then be !aid on the side that ' 
was next the sheep, the sides and belly part turn- 
ed in, and beginning behind should ve careluily 
rolled to the shoulders, when the wool of the fore- 
part should be rolied back to meet the roll from 
behind, and should be secured by tying it with 
twine. 

Sheep of the long woolled tribes have been shorn 
twice in the season, but the experiments have not 
been attended with any advantage. And short 
woolled sheep of the Merino breed (which breed 
does not shed their wool) have been allowed to 
wear their fleeces several years. Experiments ot! 
this kind were made at the French national farm o! 
Rambouillet, from 1804 to 1814, which proved that 
fleeces worn from three to five years were su- 
perior in staple and produced a larger sum than 
those that were annually shorn. ‘This was also 
the case in an experiment lately made by Lord 
Western, whose Merino wether with a fleece ot 
three years’ growth produced thirty-two pounds 
ol wool twelve inches long and of beautilul and 


fine care & 
Lord Western proposed to showa Merino we- 


ther against any other breed, on condition that size 
should not pass for merit; and Mr. Hicks took it 
up, and produced a Southdown wether supposed 
to weight.160 Ibs., and the judge decided in favor 
of the Merino. 

The butcher (Mr. Barwell, of Witham) who 
purchased the Merino, says, (ina letter to Lord 





Western, ) “‘ the carcass of this sheep, inside and 
out, was as good as I ever had ; and in point ot | 
color the Merinoes carry generally a_ brighter | 
red and white than any other breed.* 

A writer in the western Farmer and Garden- 
er over the signature of * Umbra,’”’ who writes 
like a man of sense and observation, (but whose 
opinions and observations are not entitled to as 
much weightas if his name had been given, ) says 
that the cross of the Southdown with the Merino 
and with the Leicesters have each proved {ail- 
ures. 

A letter from Mr. Twyman, an English gen- 
tleman, says, that he has completely succeeded 
in combining the good qualities of the Southdown 
and Leicester, the wool being as long as the lat- 
ter but much finer and closer like the former. 
One hundred which were shorn at thirteen and a 
half months old, produced, on an average, nine 
and a half pounds of wool each. The sheep 
were sold directly after being sheared at three 
guineas each, and two shillings per |b. was re- 
fused for the wool, 

_ The importation of wool into England in 1827, 
(the only year that I have the entire amount, ) 





* Farmer’s Cabinet, Vol. 5, page 377, taken from 
English Farmer’s Magazine. 
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amounted to 29,122,447 lbs. Since that time the 
amount imported has increased very much. 
England, that is not twice as large as Ken- 
tucky, produced in the year 1800, 77,964,760 
lbs. of wool, and in 1828, 92,280,480 Ibs.* 
What England has done Kentucky can do, 
S. D. Martin. 


FARMING AT WESTOVER. 


By the Editor. 


In the latter part of March, in company with 
two very young farmers, I visited Mr. John A. 
Selden, of Westover, and passed the greater part 
of the day in walking over that highly improved 
and beautifully cultivated farm, and conversing 
with its proprietor. Such a visit, to any one who 
has either agricultural taste or pursnits, cannot fail 
to bring both pleasure and profitable instruction. 
Something of what we saw, and what was said, 
principally by Mr. Selden in answer to inquiries, 
will be here stated. 

Notwithstanding its great amount of annual 
product, Westover is quite a small farm, compar- 
ed to the lands of most cultivators in eastern 
Virginia, even in middling circumstances. ‘The 
original tract gives but four fields of 100 acres 
each ; and the farm proper now is no larger.— 
There is some back land since purchased, and as 
yet unimproved, kept for wood and pasture ; and 
also 100 acres of arable land on the river, still 
more lately bought, and then generally poor, and 
which is yet but partly improved, and has as yet 
added but little to the general product of the farm. 





* The number of sheep in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain in 1828, was 44,100,000. Supposing that 
each of these sheep produced one dollar’s worth of wool, 
it would be about $75 each for every white man, Wo- 
man and child in Kentucky, giving to every one in 
cities their shares, There was exported from England 
in 1828, $29,898, 505 worth of the single articte of 
spun and wove woollen goods, besides many articles in 
which it formed a constituent part ; for instance hats 
to the amount of $159,485. 

In 1839, Australia produced 20,128,774 Ibs. of wool, 
where 22 years before there had been produced in that 
country only 345 lbs. 100 years ago in Ireland there 
were 1,500,000 persons engaged in manufacturing woo), 
and their wages amounted annually to’ about $58,687, 
000. About 1830 the number of persons engaged in 
the manufacture of wool in England was 480,000 to 
500,000 and their average wages were from $96, to 
$100 each. The value of the raw material was about 
$30,000,000, and the manufactured articles $90,000, 
000. In 1835there was imported from England into 
the United States, $13,000,000 worth of woollen goods. 
If this bad been made at home it would have given 
employment to 130,000 persons at wages of $100 
each. 

About 1770 machinery which enabled (in 1800) one 
man to do as much work as had been done by three be- 
fore, was first introduced. 

For further information upon sheep, permit me to re- 
fer to the society’s* treatise upon sheep and Blacklock’s 
treatise written in England in 1838, and just published 
in the United States in 1541. 


A ATS et ~ 





* The (English) Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge S. D..M. 
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The addition of this 100 acres permitted Mr. Sel- 
den to plan the adding a filth field and crop, to his 
before well known four-field rotation. But subse- 
quent circumstances required him to abandon or 
postpone the intention of that change, belore it 
was commenced ; and now, as belore, his rotation 
is the four-field, of three grain crops and one of 
clover, which has become so celebrated by its 
euccess{ul practice at Curles’ Neck, Shirley, and 
Westover, and which has been so ably advocated 
by the published opinions and arguments, as well 
as the success{ul practice, of Mr. Hill Carter and 
Mr. Selden. The latter seems to have returned 
from his meditated partial abandonment, to his 
‘ old love” of the four-shift rotation, with even in- 
creased ardor and coufidence. And though I have 
heretofore objected to this rotation, as too scourg- 
ing, and as contrary to the sound principles of ro- 
tation (in the three couseculive grain crops,) and 
though still holding to these opinions, as to lands 
in general ; still it must be admitted, if the ques- 
tion is to be judged of by practical results, that it 
is scarcely possible to imagine a better rotation for 
combining profit and improvement, than Mr. Sel- 
den’s, on his good land, and with his good man- 
agement. ‘The rotation (as has ofien been sated 
in this publication) is lst, wheat on clover fallow,; 
2d, corn ;3d, wheat (and oats,) with clover sown, 
and dth clover, to be turned in by a deep and well 
executed ploughing in August and September, 
then to recommence the course with wheat again. 
The designed alteration was to introduce a green 
manure crop of broad-cast field (or Indian) peas 
the year alier corn, to be turned iu for wheat; 
making the rotation, lst, wheat, 2d corn, 3d, peas, 
4th, wheat, and 5th, clover. And this, on light- 
er or fouler Jands than Westover, I still deem a 
much preferable rotation. 

At this season of the year, of course, there is 
nothing to be seen of crops, except young wheat 
end young clover. ‘The oats were just being sown, 
and the land for corn not yet harrowed for plant- 
ing, but remaining as left by the deep and ex- 
celient ploughing done early in the winter. But 
even at this early season, the fields of both clover 
and wheat were beautiful. ‘The wheat following 
corn, (which was on the richest field,) promised 
better than any | had _ before seen in that always 
objectionable succession ; indeed, if judged by the 
growth only, I should have supposed it to be fal- 
low wheat. That however on clover lay, was of 
course much better. 

There are five kinds of wheat growing, and it was 
remarkable to see such different manner of growth 
of different kinds, exhibited so early. One object 
of having so many kinds was to compare their 
charactets and products; and as it is hoped that 
the results will be noted and reported hereaf- 
ter by Mr. Selden himself, no more will be here 


said of the difference of present appearance, or of | 


what he supposes of their qualities. The bulk of 
the crop is of the Turkey wheat, a kind which 
he began to raise from a very small stock, 19 or 20 
years ago, and which he has continued to prefer, 
and sow, eversince. He uses great care in fan- 
ning his seed wheat, to get rid of all the lighter and 
smaller grains. This he deems essential to the 
preserving of a good stock; but with thie care 
used, he does not believe in any wheat degenera- 
ting by being continually eown on the same farm. 
In this, he and his neighbor, Mr. Hill Carter, hold 











opposite opinions, as stated in a recent communi- 
cation by the latter to the Farmers’ Register. 

The clover field was completely covered with 
green, and nothing but clover to be seen. ‘The 
remarkable cleanness of the land, and the entire 
possession that each desired crop has of all the 
ground given to it, is one of the most striking be- 
nefits of his rotation. 

Mr. Selden however thinks that one cleansing, 
or tilled crop, in each rotation, is essential to pre- 
serve cleanness, and to obtain a well set crop of 
clover ; though the rotation. with clover fallow is 
more cleansing than without it, even though the 
one hoed cross (corn) should recur as often, or of- 
tener, av in the three-shift rotation. In proof of 
the latter opinion, he adduced the fact that wire- 
gress, which was very troublesome on some paria- 
of his fields, when he commenced his rotation, has 
been very much diminished, and almost subdued 
by the present rotation, without any other special 
care or labor directed to eradicate that pest. He 
showed me a striking proof of the truth of the 


‘opinion, thatitis essential to the having of a well- 


set and clean clover field, that it should be preced- 
ed by the hoed or cleansing crop as recently ag 
in his present rotation. In his field which is else- 
where thickly covered by clover, there is scarcely 
any to be seen on a part bounded by an exact line. 
The only difference of treatment was, that this 
part, by some previous difference of cultivation, or 
change of arrangement of the fields, had remain- 
ed at rest the year after wheat, instead of being in 
corn with the balance of the field. During that 
year of rest it was pretty well covered by a growth 
of volunteer clover (none being sown on the wheat 
preceding corn,) and was fallowed and put in 
wheat with the corn-land of the balance of the 
field. All alike was sown in clover on the wheat 
the nex! February, (1841 ;) and the result is, that 
while all the balance of the field of wheat after 
corn, is completely set in clover, this part has 
scarcely any clover standing. 

Mr. Selden thinks that the best time to sow 
clover seed is as strictly limited in duration, as the 
best time to sow wheat; and that that time is 
generally the last week in February. If sown 
much earlier, and a warm spell occurs, the seed 
is apt to sprout, and the plants be killed by suc- 
ceeding severe cold. Ifsown much later, and the 
season be not very favorable, much of the seed 
may not sprout at all, in time, or the growth be in 
danger from the summer's drought. But of 
course it is not possible to come always with- 
in this best and short time, and never when sow- 
ing after oate—which was going on then—the 
oat seeding not being finished (March 25th, ) and 
which (contrary to general opinion,) Mr. Selden 
thought not at all too late for the best prospect of 
that crop. The clover seed was easily and accu- 
rately sown from a seed-box, the advantage of 
which plan is so great and manifest, that it is 
strange that any farmer who sees the process can 
fail to follow the example. The beds being 11 
feet wide, the box is made 10 feet long to suit, and 
is about 4 inches deep, and 3 in width ; it is open 
at top like a trough, and is divided into 10 equal 
compartments, by cross partitions. In the bottom 
at every distance of 6 inches, there is bored a hole, 
(say half an inch in diameter,) each of which is 
covered by a card or pi 


wee of paste-board, through 
which is burnt, by a heated wire, a hole about the 
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eighth of an.inch in diameter. The size of the| rather working so in preparing for and covering 
holes of course must be fixed at first by trial of the | the seed wheat, as partially to fill up and level 
rate of seeding. But when once fixed, and the ‘the existing furrows. I had always supposed that 
same borer kept for use, there is no more trouble | any land requiring beds and water-furrows, for 
in regulating the rate. The seeding is very regu- | better drainage, would require that the furrows 
lar, and equal. A gallch to the acre is the most | should be kept open and clean. And also, sup- 
that is ever given—and sometimes only 3 quarts, | posing that any plants growing therein would 
and found an ample allowance. The manner ol} perish with wet, or at least be feeble and produce 
using this box is for the sower tocarry it hori- | poorly, it was inferred that it was even better for 
zontally across and in fiont of the middle of his |economy to have a deep, narrow water-furrow, 
body, supported by a leather strap over his shoul- open and clear of all plants, that the shoulders of 
ders, and the box keptevenly poised by his hands. | the furrows, or outsides of the beds, might be better 
He walks at ordinary rate along the middle of| raised, and safer from wetness. Mr. Selden how- 
each bed, and at every step shilts the box a few | ever, thinks differently, and says that both the 
inches, first to one side and then to the other. } wheat and clover grow as well, generally, in the 
The box is made of light plank only a quarter of lurrows as on the beds, excepting {rom the great- 
an inch thick; and, with seed in every compart- | er depth of soil and greater fertility of the crowns 
ment, the weight is not considerable, and the la- | of the ridges, Kven this difference’ does not pre- 
bor light enough. As no skill is requisite, any | vent the heads of wheat, when grown, appearing 
laborer, at first trial, can sow with perfect accura- | nearly level. On spots particularly subject to wet, 
cy. I had deemed my plan of sowing, by throw- | only, he has the water furrows kept deep and 
ing the seeds against a board, (described in a/open. It is certain that at the time of viewing, 
former volume,) to be a very valuable improve- | the wheat in the furrows where not opened seem- 
ment upon the usual mode of casting the seed. | ed none the worse for being so low. It may yet 
But the sowing box is better. And this is an| be questioned whether land whose texture and 
example of how long a simple implement or pro- | surface will permit such treatment, though a clay 
cess may remain almost in disuse, merely because |loam, and nearly level, as is this farm, might not 
it is not seen in actual operation. ‘This sowing | be cultivated level, or without beds, safely, and 
box is pictured and described in Bordley’s Hus- | yield as well. Mr. Selden thinks that even if thie 
bandry, where I saw it more than thirty years | were so, it is more economical of labor in plough- 
ago, (for it was qne of the books read for amuse-|ing to have beds. One of the gains which he 
ment in my boyhood,) and which | have never | counts upon, is the space left unbroken and cov- 
since heard of being used, until seen now. ‘There! ered by the meeting on the old water-furrow of 
is another machine described in that same book, | the two first furrow-slices thrown, in reversing the 
for gathering clover seed, by a comb-edged box | beds, when turning in the clover lay for the next 
on wheels, or barrow, drawn by a horse. I went|crop of wheat. The space so covered by the 
once to the shop of Jabez Parker to order such a| large ploughs used, must be at least two feet in 
machine to be made, but was discouraged and | the bed of eleven feet. However contrary to rea- 
prevented by learning that he had made but for} son, as some might suppose, Mr. Selden, and most 
one order, and that one a long time belore.— | other good farmers hold with ** Arator’’ that there 
Hence, { concluded, as of the sowing box, and as | is no disadvantage in leaving this covered strip 
most farmers are very apt to conclude of new im-j|unbroken. The so leaving it, certainly makes 
plements known only by description, that it would | much neater and easier ploughing, and in a great- 
certainly have been more in use, if not attended |er degree than the mere saving the labor of 
by some insuperable objection. On the other | ploughing two more furrews. . 
hand, the most taking recommendation of any} Upon inquiring of Mr. Selden what were his 
new implement, is that many other farmers have | views as to applying manure on the surface, he 
already bought it. Thus, hundreds, (including | said that he carried out manure, and so applied it 
myself with many much better farmers, whose | without the fear of loss, at any time of the year, 
names alone seduced me into the scrape, ) former- | when he had it to dispose of, and the labor was 
ly bought Clark’s thrashing machine, the most|convenient. He preferred, however, to plough 
unmitigated cheat of a machine of which I ever | under the unrotted farm-yard manure that was to 
heard ; as to no purchaser was it worth a cent. | be used for the eorn crop. He was then hauling 
If agricultural societies were worth any thing, one | out wheat straw from the stack, and spreading it 
of their most useful operations would be to cause | on the clover field at the rate of about 18 or 20 
to be tried as well as exhibited, all new or improv- | large ox-cart-loads to the acre. This quantity, 
ed implements, by having the trial executed by a| whenspread, was so thick that I should have fear- 
judicious farmer, and causing to be published his | ed it would smother much of the clover; but was 
report of the result. Such practical and disinter-|told there was no danger of that result. But 
ested trials of implements would bring into use} though this top-dressing will be no doubt highly 
all that deserve it; whereas, the mere exhibition | beneficial to the clover and still more to the wheat 
of new implements and machines at the show of | of next year, I think it would have been far bet- 
an agricultural society, is rather calculated to aid | ter if applied last summer or autumn, or early in 
the success and progress of humbug and decep- | winter. However, it could not be earlier here, as 
lion. the carts have been hauling out the straw (of a 
There was one practice seen, and which seem- | crop of 50.0 bushels of wheat made last year,) 
ed by the results to justify Mr. Selden’s approba- | as long and as olten as the limited force, and the 
tion, which I would otherwise have thought cer- | other heavy demands for labor permitted. One of 
tainly wrong, and have always acted and advised | the younger farmers present, who would not pre- 
otherwise. This is, the not cleaning out the wa- | sume to compare either farming knowledge or prac- 
ter-furrows between the beds, but on the contrary | tical operations in any respect with Mr. Selden, 
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had used straw to considerable extent in like man- 
ner, but much earlier, and therefore as he deemed 
more profitably. This was last summer, and on- 
ly on the galled and poorer spots of his reaped 
wheat field, sown in clover thé preceding spring. 
The clover on such places already is better grown 
than on the immediately surrounding and better 
ground. As much as convenient of this straw 
was carried out to the field as thrown out from the 
thrashing machine, in return loads of the carts 
bringing in wheat from the field. This saved 
nearly all the cost of carriage ; and the carts were 
loaded (carelessly and but partiatly) with less la- 
bor than would lave been required to put the 
same straw on the stack. Besides, if the loaders 
in the field had any spare time between the de- 
parture of one cart and the arrival of another, 
they could be profitably employed in spreading 
the return loads of straw. ; 

To this late application of straw, by Mr. Sel- 
den, which could not be helped, 1 must add one 
other fault in his management which he might 
and ought (o have avoided, as he has been through- 
out a reguiar reader of the Farmers’ Register, 
where he might find more correct views on this 
head. Having recently bought a vessel load ol 
slacked but still caustic stone lime, he had 500 
bushels of it spread over the litter in his cattle 
yard. ‘The action of the quick-lime on the dung 
and other most putrescent parts of the manure 
will necessarily be injurious, and more or less de- 
structive of the enriching principles. 

Mr. Selden uses lime largely, and to great be- 
nefit. He applies it in the manner described in 
vol. i., as then practised by the late Fielding 
Lewis of Weyanoke, about 72 bushels to the acre. 
Oyster shells cost 62 1-2 cents the hogshead of 
18 bushels. Latterly, slacked stone lime is brought 
by vessels from New England, loaded in bulk, 
which may be bought for 10 or 11 cents on con- 
tract. It has been sold here as low as 9 cents. 
{tis cheaper, Mr. Selden thinks, than using wa- 
ter-borne marl ; which js gratifying to learn, as 
all farms on tide-water may be as cheaply suppli- 
ed with lime, whereas but few (requiring it) can 
obtain marl by water carriage. Mr. Selden never 
fails to find satisfactory benefit from his liming. 
He has not yet quite dressed all his arable land. 
As soon as gone over once, he intends to begin a 
second application in smaller quantities. 

Gypsum is sown regularly on every clover 
crop, and generally, though not always, with 
good effect. From failing formerly, Mr. Selden 
was induced to believe that it was less effective if 
sown before the severe frosts were over; and 
therefore always delays the application until after 
that danger is passed. In this opinion, he must 
be mistaken. 

Though clover is greatly improved by the lim- 
ing, yet it stood well on all the farm even before 
lime was applied. That, and the effectiveness of 
gypsum also in advance of the liming, would alone 
suffice to prove to me that the soil was originally 
rich, “ neutral,’? and of admirable constitution, 
even if its appearance and texture did not teach 
the same. 

Mr. Selden is of opinion that the growth of oats 
is more exhausting than wheat; but deems the 
crop essential to farm economy, in the greater 
cheapness of feeding horses by using part oats, 
with the staw, instead of with all corn and corn 














fodder. His regular mode and measure of feeding 
his work mules are as follows for each one: morn- 
ing, two quarts of corn alone; noon, one quart 
of corn and half a bushel of cut oats; night, one 
quart of corn and a bushel of cut oats. On this 
allowance, if it be certainly and regularly given, 
Mr. S. considers that mules cannot fail to keep in 
good order, while doing good work. It is very 
certain that the ploughing teams of Mr. S. are 
kept in good order; and all who know the rota- 
tion and manner of tillage at Westover, know 
ihat unusually heavy ploughing labors are per- 
formed. No corn fodder gathered, or hay made 
or used. For the usual business of pulling of corn 
fodder there is no time or labor tospare ; and none 
is pulled, except a little for the sheep; and the 
clover is given as manure to the land it grows on, 
instead of being mown for hay. ‘Thirty acres of 
the richest part of the land in corn the preceding 
year are annually put in oats, and the crop is an 
ample supply for the 12 working mules and 3 
horses kept on the estate. As the oats grow on the 
richest land, of course there is so much the more of 
straw in proportion to the grain, and the chopped 
stuff is much poorer than is usual of oats {rom 
poor land. 

Most persons may find advantage in compar- 
ing practically and accurately, the above mode of 
feeding with their own, or that which is usual 
where plentiful or sufficient feeding is intended to 
be allowed. This allowance is, for each mule or 
horse, from 6 to 10 ears of corn, (selected at the 
discretion of the ploughman, who of course picks 
the largest size,) thrice a day, and as much 
corn fodder in the rack as the animal will eat, and 
more for his waste. 

The readers of the Farmers’ Register may re- 
member that Mr. Selden, in his first communica- 
tion, vol. i., lamented his not being able to make 
more use of oxen, owing to the fact of his cat- 
tle being so subject to die of distemper. Upon in- 
quiring concerning that matter, I learned. that 
there had been no case of that strange disease on 
his farm for some years. He attributes his ex- 
emption, (and thinks that the same means ol pre- 
vention will serve every where,) to the use ola 
mixture of salt, sulphur and tar, kept constantly 
in troughs for the catt'e to lick at will, through 
summer and autumn. . I have heard from ano- 
ther experienced and observant farmer, the asser- 
tion of the like confidence in that preventive 
medicine. This distemper is a most mysterious 
disease ; and it is much to be regretted.that so 
few of the remarkable facts of its prevalence and 
disappearance have been made public. During 
the time that its frequent occurrence at Westover 
was & serious obstacle to the full use of oxen, and 
since to this time, on the Coggins’ Point farm, im- 
mediately across the river from Westover, there 
has not been a known case ol! that disease in 29 
years. Nor have I known of a certain case in 
the neighboring part of Prince George county 
during that time ; though such may possibly have 
occurred, and even on my own farm formerly, 
without the true character of the disease being 
suspected. Indeed, while the distemper has been 
most desiructive elsewhere, it is not understood to 
have existed in that neighborhood since about 
1780, when, in the course of two summers, more 
than half the catile of the county, and especial- 
ly the fattest, died of distemper. This I have 
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heard from William Weeks, an intelligent observ- 


er, and now the oldest man living in that neigh- | 


borhood. 

Mr. Selden’s oxer now (raised on the farm) 
are much finer animals than are often mei with ia 
eastern Virginia. He sold two pairs not long 
since to be worked at the Navy Yard, Puoris- 
mouth, for $100 the pair, which is about double 
the usual price of what are called very good oxen. 
‘Those we saw at work wouid prove that his cat- 
tle fare well, and likewise that the cause o! the dis- 
temper is not (as some suppose) to be found in 
clover, or other good grass, being plentiful, and 
the cattle being fat. 

The Hessian fly, so destructive to wheat else- 
where and: generally, is not found to be any im- 
portant cause of diminution to the crops at West- 
over. If sown in good time, (say commencing 
the 10th of October,) and the land is good and 
well prepared, the vigor of the growth will be 
sufficient protection against the attacks of the 
fly. Mr. Selden does not doubt but that these 
insects are numerous iu his wheat, and does not 
suppose that their depredations are. harmless. 
But at least they show such litile effect, as never 
alone to have prevented the making a good crop 
from good Jand, other circumstances being not 
unfavorable. 

In my own practice, I have found no such ex- 
emption from this infliction. But my land was 
not only much less fit to bear heavy crops of wheat, 
and my cultivation far less perfect than here, but 
also, the wheat fields were not grazed and giean- 
ed after harvest by stock, and therefore all the 
wasted grains grew to furnish food for an inter- 
mediate brood of Hessian fly. And if there are 


successive broods of the fly, this must be a very | 


efficient means to nourish and increase them. I 
am now convinced of my error in adhering so en- 


tirely and so long to the non-grazing system. 


Besides the benefits that I would count on to the 
stock from gleaning the wheat fields after harvest, 
and the preventing the growth of volunteer wheat 
to sustain a new brood of Hessian fly, Mr. Sel- 
den thinks that the partial grazing of the field, 
or rather the trampling which accompanies it, is 
essential to the best success of the clover sown 
on the wheat. And if the grazing after harvest 


is beneficial, for this reason, on the stiff loam of 


Westover, it must be much more neceseary and 


desirable on soil too light to be well adapted to 
wheat. 


OIL AND STEARINE FROM LARD, &c. 


Published by the National Agricultural Society. 


[The following communication on the subject 
of oil and stearine, has, on request, been trans- 
mitted to the Commissioner of Patents, and will be 
read with interest. ] 

Stearic acid, or stearine, as it is improperly 
calied, is the solid constituent of fatty substances, 
such as oil, tallow, lard, &c., and which can be 
separated in a crystalline form by saponification 
with alkaline matter and abstraction of the alkali 
by anacid. By this process fats are convertible 
into the stearic, margaric, and oleic acids combin- 
ed, to separate which alcohol is used, which holds 
the two latter in solution alier having dropped the 
stearic acid in crystals. 


a 


Pure stearic acid is prepared thus: boil together 
in the proper equivalent proportions a solution of 
an alkali, say potash with tallow ; by this process 

/a soap is formed; of this soap dissolve one part 
‘in six parts of hot water, then add to the solution 
40 or 50 paris of cold water, and set the whole 
| where the temperature is about 52° Fuabrenheit. 
The bistearate and bi-margarate of potash, pearly 
‘in appearance, fall to the bottom, which are to be 
separated by and washed upon a filter. An ad- 
| ditional quantity of these salts is afforded by eva- 
'porating the filtered liquor, saturating with an 
acid the alkali left free by the precipitation of the 
above salts, and then adding water. By a re- 
petition of this operation, if conducted carefully, 
the solution is freed from all of these solid acids, 
leaving therefore nothing but the oleic. Afier 
having washed these bi-salts, digest them in 
twenty-four times their weight of boiling alcohol 
of specific gravity 0.820, upon cooling the bi- 
stearate precipitates, while the greater part of the 
bi-margarate and the remainder of the oleate is 
held in solution. By redissolving in alcohol as 
hefore, the whole of the bi-margarate is got rid of, 
leaving the bi-stearate alone, the purity of which 
can be tested by decomposing a small portion in 
water at the boiling temperature with hydrochloric 
acid, letting it cool, washing the stearic acid ob- 
tained, and exposing it to a heat, which, if pure, 
will not melt in water under 1589 Fahrenheit ; 
should it fuee at a lower temperature, it is to be 
inferred that there is more or less margaric acid 
present, to get rid of which repeat the solution in 
alcohol in the mode as directed before. 

We then have pure bi-stearate potash. From 
this we separate the stearic acid, by decomposing 
it in boiling water with hydrochloric acid. The 
stearic acid which falls down, is to be washed by 
melting in water, cooled, dried and dissolved in 
boiling alcohol, from which crystals will fall dur- 
ing refrigeration. 

Thus obtained, the stearine contains combined 
water. from which it is difficult to separate it. 

In June, 1825, a patent was granted in Eng- 
land to Mr. Gay Lussac for making these candles, 
but owing to their comparatively great cost, they 
could no', although ceuperior to other kinds, be in- 
troduced into general use. Lately, however, the 
great objection has been obviated by the many 
improvements which have been made in the 
modus operandi of manulac'uring these candles. 
The substitution of lime for potash in saponifying, 
is one of the most important; and to such per- 
fection has the process now been brought, that 
the London block, containing only 3 per cent. of 
wax, and from which these candles are made, 
bearsso handsome an appearance, and is of so 
good a quality, as to render it difficult to distin- 
guish it from the most refined product of the bee. 

The following is the process by which these 
candles are made on a large scale, both in Eng- 
land and France: 

Tallow, lard, or any fat, is boiled with quick- 
lime and water ina large vat, by means of per- 
forated steam pipes distributed over its bottom. 
After several hours’ active boiling, the combina- 
tion becomes sufficiently complete. The stearate 
thus formed is allowed to cool until it becomes 
a concrete mass; it is then to be dug out, trans- 
ferred to asuitable vessel, and decomposed by a 
sufficient quantity of sulphuric acid. This de- 
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composition of the soap, says the patentee, ; 
should be made in a large quantity of water, kept 
well stirred during the operation, and warmed by 
steam introduced in any convenient way. When 
the mixture has stood sufficiently long, the acid 
of the fator tallow will rise to the surface, and 
the water being drawn off, will carry the alkaline 
or saline matters with it, but il the acids or tallow 
should retain any portion of the salts, repeated 
portions of fresh water must be added to it, and 
the whole well agitated until the acids have be- 
come entirely freed from alkaline matter. 

The washed mixture of the three acids, stearic, 
margaric, and oleic, is next drawn off into tin or 





other suitable pans, and allowed to cool, and then| 


reduced to thin shreds by a tallow cutter—an in- | 


strument used by all tallow chandlers. 

The next step is to encase the crushed mass in 
canvass or carga bags, and then submit it to the | 
action of a powerlul hydraulic or the stearic cold 
process, a machine made for the purpose. By 
this means a large quantity of the oleic acid is 
expelled, carrying with it some little of the mar- 
garic. ‘The cakes, alter considerable pressure, 
are then taken out, and again subjecied to the 
aciion of steam and water; after which the 
supernatant stearic acid is run off into pans and 
cooled. ‘he cakes are then reduced to a coarse 
mealy powder by a rotary rasping machine, put 
into stroug canvass bags, and submitted to the 
joint action of steam and pressure in a hydraulic 
press of appropriate construction, called Mau- 
delay’s stearine cold press. By these means the 
stearic acid is entirely freed from oleic acid. It is 
then subjected to a final cleansing in a tub with 
steam, melted and cooled in clean vessels. These 
cooled masses, owing to their crystaliine texture, 
are unfit to be made into candles, it is there!ore 
necessary to crush them into powder, and fuse 
along with itin a plated copper pana sufficient 
quantity of arsenious acid. ‘The stearine is now 
ready to be moulded into candles. 

The wick to be used in the manufacture of these 
improved candies is to be made of cotton yarn, 
twisted rather hard, and laid in the same manner 
as wire is sometimes coiled round the bass strings 
of musical instruments. For this purpose straight 
rods or wires are to be procured, of suitable lengths 
and diameters, according to the intended size of 
the candle about to be made; and these wires 
having been covered with cotton, coiled around 
them as described, are to be inserted in the candle 











moulds as the common wicks are; and when 
the candle is made, and_perlectly hard, the wire 
is to be withdrawn, leaving a hollow cylindrical 
aperture entirely through the middle of the candle. 


C. Morrir. 
Philadelphia, February 16, 1842. 


Mode of manufacturing Elaine and Stearine from, 


Lard, &c. : Patented by John H. Smith, 122 
Front Smith street, New York city. 


To all whom it may concern: Be it known that 
I, John H. Smith, of the city of Brooklyn, in the 
county of Kings, and state of New York, have 
invented a new and uselul improvement in the 
manner of separating from each other the elaine 
and stearine which are contained in lard, by 
means of which improved process the operation 


is much facilitated, and the products are obtained 
ina high degree of purity ; and I do hereby de- 
clare that the following is a full and exact de- 
scription thereof : 

The first process to be performed upon the lard 
is that of boiling, which may be effected either 
by the direct application of fire to the kettle, or 
by means of steam ; when the latter is employed, 
| cause a steam tube to cescend from a steam 
boiler into the vessel containing the lard; this 
tube’may descend to the bottom of’ the vessel, and 
be coiled round on the said bottom so as to present 
a large heating surface to the lard, provision be- 
ing made for carrying off the water and waste 
steam ina maoner. well known; but f usually 
perforate this tube with numerous small holes 
along the whole of that portion of it which is 
submersed below the lard, thus allowing the 
whole of the steam to pass into and through the 
lard. ‘I'o operate with advantage, the vessel in 
which the boiling is effected should be of consi- 
derable capacity, holding say from ten to a hun- 
dred barrels. ‘The leogth of time required for boil- 
ing will vary much, according to the quality of 
the lard; that which is fresh may not require to 
be boiled for more than four or five hours, whilst 
that which has been long kept may require twelve 
hours. It is of great importance to the perfecting 
of the separation of the stearine and elaine, that 
the boiling should be continued for a considerable 
period as above indicated. | 

My most important improvement in the within 
described process, consisis in the employment of 
alcohol, which I mixed with the lard in the kettle, 


or boiler, at the commencement of the operation. 


When the tard has become sufficiently fluid, I 
gradually pour and stir into it about one gallon of 
alcohol to every eighty gallons of lard, taking 
care to incorporate the two as intimately as possi- 
ble; and this has the effect of causing a very 
perfect separation of the stearine and elaine from 
each other by the spontaneous granulation of the 
former, which takes place when the boiled lard 
is allowed to cool in a state of rest. I sometimes 
combine camphor with the alcohol, dissolving 
about one fourth of a pound in each gallon of 
alcohol, which not only gives an agreeable odor 
to the products, but appears to co-operate with 
the alcohol to effect the object in view ; the cam- 
phor, however, is not an essential ingredient, 
and may be omitted. Spirit of lower proof than 
alcohol may be used, but not with equal benefit. 

Atier the boiling of the lard with the alcohol 
has been continued for a sufficient length of time, 
the fire is withdrawn, or the supply of steam cut 
off, and the mass is allowed to cool sufficiently to 
admit of its being laded, or drawn off into hogs- 
heads, or other suitable coolers, where it is to be 
lelt at perfect rest until it has cooled down, and 
acquired the ordinary temperature of the atmo- 
sphere ; as the cooling proceeds, the granulation 
consequent upon the separation of the stearine 
and elaine will take place and become perfect. 
The material is then to be put into bags, and 
pressed moderately, under a press of any suitable 
kind, which will cause the elaine to flow out in 
a state of great purity, there not being contained 
within it any appreciable portion of the stearine ; 
this pressure is to be continued until the stearine 
is as dry as it can be made in this way. 








The masses of the solid material thus obtain- 
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ed are to be remelted, and in this state to be;oN THE DIFFERENT SCHEMES OF ROTATION, 
poured into boxes or pans, of a capacity of ten or| 


twelve gallons, and allowed to form lumps which | To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
1 denominate blocks; then when removed from, In your February number there is @ very in- 
the vessels and piled, or stacked up for a week or teresting paper, over the signature of N., on the 
ten days, more or less, the room containing it! subject of rotations. Being myself an ardent vo- 
should be at a temperature of nearly 80°, which | tary to the cause of agriculture, and having had 
will cause a sweating or oozing Irom the blocks, | some little experience on the subject of rotations, 
and they will improve in quality ; the blocks are | and being still in quest of truth, or rather light, 
then to be rolled fnto cloths or put into bags, and | upon the subject, | am induced to comply with 
these placed between plates, and submitted to|the request of my brother farmer, in my poor 
very heavy pressure by means of a bydraulic| way, as far as my limited experience aud obser- 
press. Alter this pressure it is brought again into! vation extends, upon the subject of his inquiry. 
the form of blocks, and these are to be cut up by| Looking to experience as the only correct 
means of revolving, or other knives, or cutters ;| teacher in agriculture, and having had so lew 
the pieces thus obtained are to be put into bags, | successful pioneers in this art, in this our much 
and subjected to the action of hot water, or oj | abused and malireated tide-water section of Vir- 
steam, In a press, until it becomes hard enough | ginia, that it has become, or was necessary until 
to be manufactured into candles, or put up for) recently, (as we have now many more good larm- 
other purposes to which it may be desired to ap- |ers in the field than formerly,) for every one 
ply it. | that wished to improve his lands, or his hueband- 
The manner of subjecting y to the action of ry, to experiment for himsel!; it has therefore 
heated water, or of steam, is to place the bags | fallen to my lot to have tried most of the rotations 
containing the stearine in a box, or chest, into|of the different gentlemen as brought in review 
which heated water, or steam, may be introduced, | by N. ‘That must or all the gentlemen mention- 
but not to such extent as to fuse the stearine. Aj‘ed by N. are successful cultivators, and im- 
follower is then to be placed against the bags | provers of the soil, | donot doubt, and that all have 
contained in the box, or chest, and moderate | done well under the rotation followed by each ; 
pressure made upon them ; the material will now | but it does not follow that some, if indeed not all, 
be found to have acquired all the required hard- | might not have done better under another rotation, 
hess, and to posses a wax-like consistence, such | and I hardly suppose that either geutieman would 
as would generally cause it to be mistaken for contend that his was a perlect system. Let us 
wax. ‘then first examine a little into the three field ro- 
{ am aware that alcohol has been used for the | tation, as recommended by Tabb, Roy, and Har- 
purpose of separating elaine and stearine {rom | rison ; as, if my memory does not deceive me, that 
each other in analytical chemistry, but the lard | was the rotation recommended by those gentle-: 
or other fatiy matter consisting of these sub-|men. Mr. Tabb, then, in the first place, owns one 
siances, has, in this case, been dissolved in the | of the finest estates in all Virginia, or perhaps na- 
heated alcohol, and the whole has been suffered | turally in America ; when I say naturally, | mean 


at 


to cool together ; this process would be altogether 
inapplicable to manulacturing purposes, as the 
cost would exceed the value of the product. In 
my manulacturing process, instead of dissolving 
the lard in alcohol, [ add a small proportionate 
quantity of the latter to the former, the whole of 
which is driven off at an early period of the 
ebullition, but by its presence, or catalytically, 
disposes the elaine or steariné to separate {rom 
each other, which they do after long boiling and 
Subsequent cooling. I do not, therefore, claim 
the use o/ alcohol in separating elaine and stearine 
from.each other, by dissolving the fatty matter in 
heated alcohol, and by subsequently cooling the 
sulution ; but what I do claim as of my invention, 
and wish to secure by letters patent, is the within 
described method of eflectiveiy promoting their 
separation, by incorporating alcohol, highly rec- 
lified spirits, with the lard in small proportionate 
quantities, say one gallon, more or less, of said 
alcohol, or spirit, to eighty gallons of lard, and 
then boiling the mixture for several hours, by 
Which boiling the whole of the alcohol will be 
driven off, but will have left the elaine and stearine 
With a disposition to separate from each other on 
subsequent cooling, as herein indicated and made 
known, Joun H. Smita. 

Witnesses, : 


T. H. Parrerson, 
H. S. Fircn. 





original fertility of soil, and one that perhaps, with 
almost any tillage, it was impossible to wear out, 
being of the very best description of Gloucester 
low grounds; a soil perhaps of several feet in 
thickness, unless sooner coming in contact with 
marl or some calcareous earth, which is the under- 
lying stratum of this soil. Superadded tothis, Mr. 
T. is a very judicious man in all his affairs, anda 
most excellent cultivator and improver of the soil ; 
and also having it in his power, il necessary, to 
draw from extraneous funds to aid in his farmin 

operations. And, if 1 mistake not, Mr. Tabb has a 
fourth of his farm in a standing pasture, which en- 
ables him to keep a very large stock, by which 
means he is enabled to apply a very large amount 
of animal and animalized matter to his land, in- 
dependent of the clover and other vegetable mat- 
ter grown on the fields cultivated. Is it to be 
wondered at that, under all these peculiar advan- 
tages, Mr. Tabb’s land should do well and even 
produce abundant crops under the three-field ro- 
tation? Advantages that scarcely any lande in 
the state are subject to, to wit: being naturally 
rich, producing perhaps, when cleared, 10, 12, or 
'more barrels of corn to the acre, a soil almost in- 
exhaustible ; for many years under the excellent 
management of its owner, with every adventi- 
tious circumstance that could be desired ; I say it 
is not to be wondered at that it should do well 
under the three-field rotation of corn, wheat and 
clover. But if I mistake not, there is some fallow- 
ing in the way too, with Mr. Tabb, so that I 
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think a part of his land does not come under a 
hoe crop but once in six years. Now surely it 
could not be advisable to put an old worn out es- 
tate of naturally poor Jand under the same system 
as Mr. Tabb’s, if we desire or expect a rapid, or 
indeed improvement at all. 

Let us now take a view of Mr. Roy’s estate, 
with his three-field rotation. Mr. Roy’s estate 
lies in Mathews, the adjoining county to Glou- 
cester; his land. not originally of the naturally fer- 
tile soil of the Gloucester low grounds, but siill I 
believe it was what we call good land, of charac- 
ter to retain all that is put on it in the way ol im- 
provement. [ do not know that he hus used marl 
or lime ;if he has not used the latier, it must be 
because he does not think his land requires it, as 
he could lt suppose easily command it in any 
quantity and ata cheaprate. But this I know, 
that he, his manager, and his father before bim, 
have been good manurers, and if I mistake 
not, he manures the greater part of his field in- 
tended for corn every year that it comes into cul- 
tivation ; co that I should not think it at all strange 
that bis land should improve under the three-field 
rotation. 
ated as Mr. Roy is, immediately on an inlet of the 
Chesapeake bay, he has access to as much sea weed 
as he can use, and perhaps other resources for 
making manure, that are not available to every one, 
and no one ever doubted that if you could manure 
your land every year, it would improve under an 
annual tillage. Whether the Mathews lands suc- 
eed well in fallow for small grain | am not advised ; 
if they donot, doubtless the three- field rotation may 
be the most profitable they can adopt. Buteven 
that I should doubt; as a longer action of the at- 
mospherical influences upon the same surface, to- 
gether with the increased quantity of stock and 
manure, which a more lengthened rotation would 
admit of being kept and made, would, I have no 
doubt, with less labor, produce a greater amount 
of crop. 

We will now visit Brandon, and see if Mr. Har- 
rison enjoys no facilities for improving his land, 
other than are common to farmers generally. 
There can be no doubt but that the land on the 
Brandon estate must have greatly improved un- 
der the occupancy of the present owners, as I 
have been credibly informed that the product is 
now double of what it was under the regime of 
the father of the present occupant. But I am ra- 
ther under the impression that some of the Bran- 
don land is under the four-field rotation, and that 
they fallow on at least a portion of the estate. 
But be that as it may, I have always heard that the 
land on that estate was originally good, if not rich; 
it is also, I believe, a tine wheat soil, and well adapt- 
ed to clover, and [ presume the plaster acts well. I 
believe now the lands of those estates are all limed 
or marled ; how much they had improved before 
they commenced liming, | am not aware. Ap- 
other advantage I think I have heard those es- 
tates enjoyed was, that of an extensive marsh or 
piece of wet land, too wet for cultivation, but af- 
fording good pasture to a large number of cattle, 
thereby indirectly adding another field to the ro- 
tation, grazing the cultivated fields only at cer- 
tain periods of the year, giving the arable lands 
the benefit of all the manure they make both 
winter and summer; and I presume grazing is al- 
lowed partially at particular seasons. I do not, 


But it must be kept in mind that, situ- | 
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therefore, Mr. Editor, think that either ofthe farm- 
ers alluded to by N., pursuing the three-field ro- 
tation, ought, properly speaking, to be held up aa 
models for a general system. Nor do I think it 
by any means proved that either of these gentle- 
men, under a more lengthened rotation, with their 
general good management, would not have ar- 
rived at much higher results than they have yet 
attained. ‘They have no doubt thought it best to 
‘‘Jet well alone,” and in their situations doubtless 
they were right. But ‘as one swallow does not 
make a summer,” neither do three good farmers, 
being comparatively successful under peculiar cir- 
cumstances in a particular rotation, make that ro- 
tation preferable to all others. 

As your correspondent N. seems to have pass- 
ed over the four field-rotation, it might not be ne- 
cessary that I should novice it in this communica- 
lion; but as we are writing and speaking for in- 
formation upon the subject of rotations, I will 
even give it a word in passing. ‘The Arator four- 
field system I have seen tried in all its varieties, 
and have never seen much gocd corn from it in 
any way. It is true Arator himself succeeded 
very well with it at Hazlewood; but no where 
else that Lam aware of. ‘That is, he succeeded 
very well in bringing back his land to its original 
fertility, and he made very heavy crops of corn ; 
but never made wheat successlully, as [ have been 
informed. But be it remembered, that Hazel- 
wood was originally of the best description of Rap- 
pahannock low grounds. The four-field rotation 
as pursued on James river of late years by those 
successlul and justly celebrated farmers, Rasties, 
Carter, Sélden, Harrison, &c. &c., on originally 
good land, of deep soil, with the management of 
these gentlemen succeeded very well for a time, 
but the two former have abandoned it, thinking 
the five-field a better, or even six-field preferable, 
when circumstances allowed it. This I inferred 
from their communications a year or two ago in 
the Register. But there is a four-field rotation 
which a friend of mine is now trying, which, if he 


succeeds with making clover take well after corn, 


will, { think, supersede all others on natural corn 
land, that is, on land naturally better adapted to 
corn than wheat, particularly all those extensive 
flats lying on our tide-water rivers, where corn is 
the main staple, and navigation at the doors. The 
rotation then, which my friend is now proposing to 
iry, is simply reversing the Arator four-field sys- 
tem ; that is, by following wheat with corn instead 
of corn with wheat, say thus, Ist wheat, 2nd 
corn, (sowing clover seed the last time the corn 
is culltivated,) so that the third year the clover 
will be at maturity; that year let it ripen and 
fall on the land, and the fourih year pasture it, 
and that fall fallow it and sow it in wheat, re- 
serving as much for oats the next spring as 
the farmer may deem advisable. By this system, 
if the clover succeeds after coro, you will have the 
full benefit of the clover crop by protecting the 
lands from the summer suns as well as the winter 
frosts, and washing alter corn. And the next 
year the stock (as much by the way as the land 
will well maintain) trampling and breaking the 
dry vegetable matiér to pieces, and depositing 
their manure and urine upon it, your land will 
have a fine top or surface dressing of vegetable 
and animalized manure. The latter f hold to be al- 





together indispensable to the attainment of a high 
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state of productive fertility. I say productive fer- | number of fields, [ unhesitatingly answer, after 


tility, beeause I have seen a great deal of land 
that was seemingly rich, but would not produce 
heavy crops olf grain, and I believe for the very | 
reason that it wanted the animalized matier and 
the compactness which the hoof gives it. It be- 





ing now admitted, I believe, by most judicious 


farmers that applying manure on the suriace and | 


on grass land is the preferable way of using it, 
my friend proposes applying ail his winter-made 
manure to the clover field the spring alter it is 
sown. The summer cow-pens would of course 
be on the pasture fields intended for fallow that 
fall, which being cleaused of a number of pests 
by grazing and of all over-luxuriant vegetation, 
with a handsome sprinkling of manure all over the 
field, and the land, if light, reodered compact, and 
if stitt, the sponginess removed by trampling, will 
by September be in a fine state jor the plough, 
and, | should think, of productiveness for the 
wheat crop. We all know that corn will grow 
weil after wheat, but it is very rarely that wheat 
ever succeeds alter corn. And the reason is very 
manifest; because in the cuitivation of the corn 
crop, all the productive powers of the land are 
brought into action, and the wheat following im- 
mediately alter, before the land has any time to 
reat from the draught of the most exhausting crop 
we grow, the natural result must be an indiffer- 
ent crop of wheat. Whereas, by following wheat 
with corn, the wheat does not exhaust the land 
as much as corn, and we have the whole of the 
afiermath of stubble, clover, grass, weeds, &c., to 
turn in, as well as giving the land eight months 
to recuperate its soil on or near the surface. 
None of these advantages are derived by the 
wheat alier corn. | am aware it is considered 
bad husbandry in all the good farming districts io 
Europe to follow one grain crop with another, and 
I dare say it is; but still I have generally seen 
corn succeed very well afier wheat, particularly 
on good land. It strikes me this proposed rotation 
of my friend has but one objection to it, and that 
may be a fatal one, viz.: the doubt of the success 
of the clover, alter corn. But he is sanguine of 
success on good land that has been mariled. Bur, 
as I before observed, | would not advocate this 
system to the exclusion of the five or six-field 
rotation on other than lands naturally much bet- 
ter adapted to corn than wheat, and that to» on 
navigable water, or very contiguous to market. 

Having dwelt much longer on this part of the 
subject than I had intended, we will now pass on 
to the five-field rotation, which is more particu- 
larly the subject of inquiry of your correspondent 
N., and the only one 4 intended at first to touch 
upon in this communication. N. says he has 
‘unconditionally made up his mind to adopt the 
five-field rotation,” and therefore, if I had the 
disposition, it would be useless to attempt to di- 
vert him from it; but in this | have no wish ; as 
from some years’ experience I can highly recom- 
mend it, as atleast a profitable and improving 
rotation. I will not say it is preferable to any 
other, or to the six-field rotation ; but I know that 
in a few years a farm may be made to double its 
production. But to proceed more directly to an- 
swer his queries respecting the choice of the two 
methods pursued by himself; and that of Mr. 
Wickham, or the common five-field rotation as 
pursued by most persons who have adopted that 
Vou. X,—23 


some experience with both, that I prefer the lat- 
ter, or Mr. Wickham’s plan. I have tried the pea 
lallow two years afier corn, both by cultivating 
them and sowing broad-cast, the latter moderate- 
ly, and very thick; but it all would not do, the 
crab grass, (Digitaria sanguinatis,) took posses- 
sion, and the most indifferent wheat in the field 
was on the pea land, and no clover followed. In 
one case | sowed the clover seed, and in the other 
there ought to have been plenty of seed in the 
land; but in neither case wag there any product. 
Again, another, and I think a more important ob- 
jecuon to N.’s rotation is, there ie no time or 
space lor grazing, which with N. I hold to be in- 
dispensable on ali lands that I have yet eeen cul- 
tivated ; superadded to this, are the objections 
urged by N. himself—the expense and labor of 
the pea fallow. Now, as regards the objection 
urged by Mr. Harrison to the five-field rotation, 
that it would become too foul, | can answer experi- 
mentally, to what probably was advanced by him 
as an opinion, there is no danger, | can assure 
him of his land not becoming too foul under that 
system, but the reverse is the fact, that it is decid- 
edly more cleansing than the old three-field, as the 
summer fallow is far more effectual in rooting out 
the briers, shrubs, &c. than winter grubbing 
and grazing. The filth year | bave found sul- 
ficiently cleansing for all good farming purposes. 
lodeed [ think you will find it much more so than 
the five-field rotation, embracing the pea fallow. 
The second objection, as suggested by Mr. Selden, 
[ think you will also find a speculative ene, ae 
l never sow clover on fallow wheat, and so far 
| have always had a good crop. But you must 
understand me, though, all this time as speaking 
of marled land, as | suppese he was, as our lands 
without calcareous matter are in the general too 
poor for good farming in any way. 

To the third objection, that of rendering the 
land too close and compact, by trampling the 
year belore corn, | would say, it will not I think 
be found to hold good upon trial, as I think, upon 
such land as N. describes his to be. He will 
make a decidedly better crop, by grazing than 
upon a foul field. From some experience in both 
ol the five-field rotations, [ should decidedly 
prefer the No. 2 of N., or Mr. Wickham’s. 
There are two, and only two objections to the 
five-field rotation that | am aware of, and they 
might not be applicable to all farms or situations, 
as to mine; the first is, that of small grain crops 
following the corn, and the next is, that with me 
one filth did not give me pasture enough to ena- 
ble me to keep stock sufficient far the use-of- the 
farm; and if we are to waste as mueh land in a 
piny old field, to be called a standing pasture, 
we had as well make a sixth field; and bfing it 
in regular rotation of cultivation. -This-datter 
rotation [ think, on lands adapted to .wheat, and 
not immediately available to navigation or to 
market, is decidedly the preferable rotation of any 
ofthe foregoing. If f adopt the six-field system, 
I would say lst, corn, 2d, clover sown alier corn, 
3d, wheat, 4th, clover, 5th, claver, the two last: 
to be grazed but not two heavily, 6th, wheat. 
By this system one field might be manured an- 
nually, and so the whole farm once in six years. 
As to the quantity of land cultivated, it would be 





ihe same with the old or Arator four-field system, 
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except that there would be one-sixth, instead of 
one-fourth in corn, and two-sixths in small grain 
instead of one-fourth, making three-sixths or one- 
half in cultivation, as in the other. Now locality, 
nature of soil, &c., must determine every farmer 
as to the rotation best adapted to his situation and 
circumstances. But I have no doubt, that upon 
wheat land the six-field rotation will be found 
most profitable, and upon all 1 have no doubt 
most improving. Iam a decided friend to grass 
ard stock. Without the one, we cannot have the 
other. With good grass we can have good stock 
with which we can enrich our lands, and give 
plenty and comfort to all its inhabitants, whether 
of the biped or quadruped race; and in a little 
while I know by experience that the net return 
of the long will be better than the short rotation. 

Having now, Mr. Editor, answered as far as 
my experience goes all the queries of your cor- 
respondent N., and I dare say by this time you 
are heartily tired of my prosing, I will subscribe 
myself, your friend—and a 


FRIEND TO LENGTHENED ROTATIONS. 
April 9th, 1842. 


[{f our correspondent had not chosen to with- 
hold his name, he would have been known to be, 
as we believe, a personal acquaintance and friend 
of all the individuals’ whose names he has men- 
tioned, and one who has visited most if not all the 
farms particularly referred to. But still we think 
that he is mistaken in regard to some of the cir- 
cumstances which he supposes to exist, and es- 
pecially as to the abundance of the means of 
fertilization possessed or available. But we will 
not undertake to make the corrections which ap- 
pear to be needed, lest, for want of proper infor- 
mation, we might also err, and in more important 
matters, It is threfore left to the farmers named, 
all of whom have been our much valued corre- 
spondents on this general subject, to correct any 
mistakes deemed in any way important, into 
which our present correspondent may have fallen. 

In respect to the scheme of having clover to 
follow corn, it would undoubtedly be an improve- 
ment of the highest value, ifthe crop can be ren- 
dered at all certain. But, judging from our own 
experiments of several years’ continuance, (as 
reported formerly in the Farmers’ Register, ) and 
which were made in the anxious hope and san- 
guine expectation of successful results, we greatly 
fear that thie admirable plan of rotation cannot 
be realized, even on maried !ands. But still we 
are far from desiring to discourage farther and full 
triale—and shall rejoice in learning that the dif- 
ficulties and disappointments, to which we were 
formerly subjected, were not insuperable, and 
may be obviated by more care and better know- 
ledge.—Ep. F. R. 





OPINIONS OF NORTHERN FARMERS CONCERN- 
ING LIME. 


From the Massachusetts Ploughman, 


About the year 1836 or ’7,I prepared a com- 
post consisting of 12 loads of peat muck, 4 caske 
quick lime, and eight loads long manure. On the 
20th of June I turned over about three-fourths of 
an acre of green sward and manured in the hill 
with the above compost, and planted with pota- 
toes. A more luxuriant growth of vines I never 
saw, which I attributed to the manure, but have 
since given the credit tothe green crop of grass 
turned in. “Owing to dry weather and early frost 
the crop of potatoes was rather small. However, 
I considered the theory on the use of lime well 
established, not only by the result of my experi- 
ment, but I had most of the agricultural papers 
on my side. The next spring! purchased 50 
casks of lime which I used in nearly half as many 
different ways, the last of which was to place 
about a dozen loads of lime and peat muck com- 
post around the roots of some apple trees, to pre- 
vent the grass from growing, which succeeded to 
admiration, and this f am convinced is the only 
benefit I have ever derived from the use of lime 
asamanure. This is the only essential humbug 
that agricultural writers who .are better versed in 
theory than in practice have ever fastened upon 
my shoulders, and probably will be the last for 
some time to come, for my confidence in what they 
say is almost entirely lost. 

[We congratulate “ A Highland Farmer” that 
he has escaped with so little loss as the expense 
of 54 casks of lime and the labor of applying it 
to his fields. 

The idea of destroying the whole grass crop un- 
der his apple trees by spreading on lime is not 
bad. Lime will kill the sward, the canker worms, 
and the manure with which it is mixed—it is 
much more certain to kill than to assist the growth 
of vegetation; and if it were not too costly we 
would recommend it to be spread on thistles, 
bushes, &c., which are to be destroyed. 

In regard to the theories on farming, published 
by those who have no experience in the business, 
we are inclined to think that lime will have no 
effecton them. Their authors have wallowed in 
lime till their coats are as white as their hands— 
and still they craw! about and show signs of life, 
crying lime! lime! They wonder that farmers 
are so stupid as to doubt the value of lime ; yet 
the only evidence they can adduce in its favor, on 
our New England soils, is from theorists who 
have made no actual trials of it. 

Ever since we first commenced the publication 
of the Cultivator we have plainly expressed our 
own views in regard to lime, and we have called 
on those who might differ from us to exhibit their 
evidence in its favor. But we receive no evidence. 
We have opinions as thick as cranberries, but no 
evidence that can be relied on to show the superior 
merits of lime in agriculture. 

Beginners in farming who have no ideas of 
theirown must copy what others have written— 
they are ambitious of making a noise about some- 
thing or other and they may as well rant about 
lime as to bawl in favor of Durham cattle which 
they are driving about the country for sale.J— 
Editor of Ploughman. 


[The first of the foregoing paragraphs is an ex- 
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tract from a communication to a late number of the 
Massachusetts Ploughman, and the balance is the 
comment thereupon, by the editor, who is also 
understood to be a practical and experienced 
farmer. The liming farmers on James river 
might adduce their large experience, and a large 
part of their present increased productions and 
profits, as proofs of directly the opposite of the 
opinions above stated. We had before learned 
that liming in Massachusetts had been attended 
with but little profit—for what reason we had too 
little knowledge of existing circumstances to 
pretend to determine. But we would not have 
expected, from any degree of such ill success, 
whatever, in recent and limited trials of a new 
practice, so sweeping and general a condemnation 
of lime as manure, and so dogmatical and entire 
a denial of good effects, which so many thousands 
of practical and prosperous improvers have be- 
lieved in and asserted. It would have been much 
more like philosophical inquiry, and more likely 
to be conducive to the profit of the inquirers, to 
search, by investigation and experiments, for the 
peculiar circumstances, whatever they may be, 
which (according to facts stated above) have pre- 
vented liming in Massachusetts having the good 
effects undoubtedly produced by liming elsewhere. 
—Ep. F. R.] 





REMARKS ON THE PRESENT CONDITION AND 
OPERATION OF THE BANKS OF VIRGINIA, 
AND THEIR PROSPECTS. 


We had designed to state generally the result 
of the latest legislative action on the banks of Vir- 
ginia; but that action was not completed until 
just before the rising of the Jegislature, and too 
late for the last number of the Farmers’ Register. 
We shall now give a general and cursory view 
of the existing condition of things connected 
with our fraudulent banking system and its ope- 
rations; which condition will probably remain 
until new legislation shall vary it, or until the grow- 
ing distrust of bank solvency, and growing popu- 
lar indignation and execration, shall operate to 
close the banks, and put an end, for a time, to 
the whole system of legalized falsehood, fraud, 
and villany. 

It is not worth while to state particularly what 
is the purport of the existing banking laws of 
Virginia, as fixed by the latest act. Indeed, we 
doubt whether a single member who voted for 
the last law has any correct or definite opinion 
of the actual measure of obligation, or of penalty 
for violation of obligation, now imposed on the 


and advising deliberately, would agree in opinion 
thereon. The presidents of the banks in Rich- 
mond, it is generally understood, have written the 
new provisions of indulgence of most or all the 
bank relief laws that have been enacted since 1837 ; 
and at any rate, whether from the restrictions being 
thus cunningly devised for the purpose of being 
total’y inoperative, while seeming to threaten 
awful penalties on bank failures and frauds, or 
whether the stupidity of legislators has alone 
served to reach this same desired result—it is cer- 
tain that all legal penalties on the banks are, by 
various obstacles, rendered totally unavailable to 
the injured and cheated individuals who would 
dare to scek legal remedy for their wrongs, and 
for the frauds practised on the whole community. 
The legislature of Virginia, during its whole 
course of collusion with and thorough support 
of fraudulent banks and fraudulent bankiog, has 
not ventured directly to violate the constitution 
so far as to forbid individual creditors to collect 
debts from the banks in any and every legal mode 
to which other debtors are subjected. But, in 
practice, the same end is as completely reached. 
For when the claim for justice isso beset with 
difficulties and delays, that to obtain the benefits 
would cost the creditor more than he would lose 
by the dishonesty and discredit of his debtor, (the 
bank thus legalized to swindle, ) it follows ofcourse 
that he will continue to submit to be cheated by 
the debtor, rather than pay double as much to 
obtain legal redress as his loss so incurred. 


The action of the Cincinnati mob, more than 
the voice of reason or the demands of honesty, 
caused the legislature of Ohio to compel the 
banks of that state to resume specie payments 
forthwith. The distant but plainly audible mut- 
terings of popular discontent and indignation 
acted powerlully to produce the similar unlooked 
for events which have since been consummated, 
of resumption of payments by the banks (or such 
as did not avow bankruptcy) of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. Thus then the sole excuse for 
continued suspension in Virginia, (which had 
been relied on solely because it was thought im- 
possible to cease to serve,) was completely taken 
away. A little time before, it was the universal 
cry of all the bankites, from the wise, patriotic, 
moral and religious leaders and wire-pullers, 
down to their lowest and basest tools and mouth- 
pieces, that “the banks of Virginia certainly 
ought to resume payment, and could safely re- 
sume, as soon ag those of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land should resume—but not before.” Well! in- 





banks; or whether any two lawyers, if consulted, 
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almost bankrupt states, as all these bankite ar- 
guers or assertors counted on, for five years more 
at least, (as assured by the previous law of Penn- 
sylvania, ) resumption was suddenly and unexpect- 
edly required and enforced ; and, as we predicted, 
not a word more was said by our bankite orators and 
editors about resumption in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland being the only requisite for resumption 
in Virginia. ‘The lie and the fraud had served its 
purpose up to that time—and the high dignitaries 
who had used it, and their most slavish and 
basest tools who had been continually proclaiming 
this alleged sole excuse and reason for suspension, 
quietly dropped it and made no more mention of 
it than if it had never been used at all to ward off 
resumption of payments. Inthe bill then before 
the legislature there was a provision that in case 
the banks of Philadelphia and Baltimore should 
resume payment, the banks of Virginia should 
also be compelled to resume within 60 days there- 
afier. This provision was very well while no 
such contingency was deemed possible; and 
would have served admirably to keep up the de- 
lusion, and give countenance to the bank falsehood 
and fraud founded on the suspension of northern 
banks. But while the bill was yet in progress, 
the legislatures of these two states actually passed 
their laws to compel their banks to resume—and 
our legislature therefore at once struck out the 
provision founded thereon. It could no longer 
serve its designed purpose of deceiving the publie. 

The recent bank relief laws require the banks 
to resume payment on the first day of next No- 
vember. But, unless other extraneous circum- 
stances shall before that time arise to enforce the 
requisition, there will be no real resumption then, 
but only such pretended and falsely asserted re- 
sumption and continuation of specie payments, as 
existed in February and March, 1841. The 
branch bank system of Virginia, (which alone 
would serve to render any banks irresponsible, 
and therefore corrupt and dishonest,) of itsell 
will suffice to protect the banks from paying any 
thing worth notice for a month, or for several 
months. And within one month the legislature 
will be in seesion, and ready to grant any desired 
relief to the banks, and continued indulgence to 
suspension. Long before November shall arrive, 
as formerly, the notes of the different branches 
will be so exchanged that it will be very rare to 
see any bank note in circulation near the branch 
where only it promises to be payable. The 
Wytheville notes will be issued in Norfolk, and 
Norfolk notes in Clarksburg, &c. The banks 
will claim not to pay deposites except in “ current 
funds,” which term means the worst bank notes 


that the bank may choose to receive at that time 
and for that purpose; and though this impudent 
pretension andclaim has no legal validity whatever, 
still in practice it will be maintained by the banks. 
Siill further, the. merchants are the drawers of 
nearly all the checks presented—and they will 
draw them only for “current funde.”’ With 
these several strong means of protection against 
paying their honest debts, the banks could keep 
off any considerable practical resumption of pay- 
ments, as well as they now avoid paying their 
notes for one and two dollars, which are now by 
law payable in specie, and which they take care 
to issue far away from the place of payment. 

So it is, and we grieve to admit it—that the 
banking system of Virginia, as permitted and 
sanctioned by the legislature, is now more “de- 
graded in regard to honesty, and in reputation, 
than any we know of in all the Atlantic and most 
of even the western states. And there remains 
no hope for relief, either in the banks’ forbearance 
to continue their frauds, or in the legislature en- 
forcing sufficient penalties to prevent bank frauds. 
And full and sufficient causes of this deplorable 
prostration of the character of this once noble 
and universally honored commonwealth, are to be 
found in the existing partnership of banks and 
state in the trade of fraud, and the enormous in- 
debtedness of the body of bank directors and also 
of members of the legislature to the banks. 
The reports of the bank committees recently 
made to both houses of the legislature. sufficiently 
expose these astounding and deplorable truths. 

From these reports appear the following im- 
portant and curious facts ; and for more full proof 
of all, and of more than we have time to charge, 
we refer to the two reports, and earnestly wish 
that they could be read by every honest citizen: 

That 55 members of the last General Assembly 
of Virginia were then debtors to banks, in the 
gross sum of $111,675: 

That the bank directors (so far as reported, and 
the reports not being complete,) were indebted to - 
the banks, as principals and endorsers, individual- 
ly or as members of commercial firms, $2,321,080, 
or nearly one fourth of all the capital of all the 
banks in the state. 

The directors of the lately established Ex- 
change Bank deserve especial notice and applause, 
(considering that they are such new hands at the 
business, ) for their expertness in getting the lion’s 
share of the spoils. The reports to the legisla- 
ture show the following amount of loans and 
liabilities : 

Capital of the Exchange Bank and its 
branches, = - - 1 S6 $ 1,782,037 





Loans to and liabilities of its directors 734,930 
Or more than two-fifths of the whole capital. 
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Capital of the Petersburg Branch of 

Exchange Bank~ - - = $475,000 
Loans to and liabilities of its directors $219,606 

Or nearly one half of the capital. 

But the crack operators are certainly the direc- 
tors of the little Branch (Exchange) Bank at 
Clarkeville. 


Capital stock, nominally $200,000, 

but paid in only - - - $ 175,000 
Loans to and liabilities of its 7 di- 

rectors, - - - - $233,914 


Or more than its whole capital by $58,914 


This we take to be the ne plus ultra of what 
are considered honest banking operations, for the 
accommodation and profit of bank directors. 

Let it be observed that a director might be in- 
debted to half’ a dozen banks, and no doubt 
many are indebted to several, and yet no more 
of his indebtedness appears in this report, than 
his debt to the particular office in which he is a 
director. We have known one single family and 
business connexion to have members as directors 
in almost every bank and branch in eastern 
Virginia. As most directors serve, and value 
their places, merely to borrow as much money as 
possible, it follows of course that they will ex- 
change such friendly favors liberally ; and each 
one who iw greedy of large loans will seek them 
from as many different banks as possible. Thus, 
independent of all other particular influence, 
growing out of family and business connexion, 
a bank director has a general claim and influence, 
superior to other borrowers, in every bank and 
branch besides his own. 

It further appears from the statistical facts of 
these reports, as drawn from the banks, (and 
which is precisely such as reason and general 
truths would have caused to be inferred, ) that very 
few directors have any interest in the banks as 
stockholders, beyond the exact amount that the 
law requires them to own, to make them eligible 
to the appointment. This amount is 5 shares— 
and it is amusing to see in the report how general- 
ly each director’s stock is of that precise amount. 
Ifa single share were enough for that purpose, 
there would have been as generally no more held. 
Bank directors are generally well enough inform- 
ed to know that banking, (as they conduct it) is a 
very bad business for the stockholders—and is 
valuable only to the borrowers. They therefore, 


for much their greater number, take care to have 
as little as possible of the stockholding interest, 
and as much as possible of the borrowing inter- 
est in the business. 


In this town of Petersburg, 











these truths, (as well as other things important to 
directors’ interest,) would seem to be especially 
well understood. For of the 21 directors of the 
3 branch banks, 

1 director, who owns the largest 


amount, has only - - - 25 shares 
2 - - - own, each, 15 
1 - - - - - 10 
1 - - - - - 7 
l - - - - - 6 
and the other 14 _ - - - dshares only. 


The officers (from presidents down to runners 
included) of the Virginia Bank and its branches, 
are indebted to them, $36,367, and the officers of 
the Farmers’ Bank and branches, $42,787. This 
is another powerful influence operating against 
resumption. The charter of the Exchange Bank 
prohibited this clasa of debts, and therefore there 
are none such there to report. 

At pages 63 and 64 of this volume, we presented 
abstracts from the latest official reports of the 
three principal banks of Virginia, showing some 
remarkable evider ces of the treachery of all these 
institutions, and the falsehood of the pretension 
that they were using the indulgence of suspension 
of paymets to prepare for meeting rayment, In 
the previous year of suspension, and of asserted and 
pretended preparation to pay specie at its close, (as 
required by the then law, and believed in by the 
duped people, ) it appeared from those reports that 
the proportion of notes in circulation, to coin in 
the banks, had been increased as follows : 


January 1, 1841. January 1, 1842. 


Bank of Va. $3.10 to 81 coin 3.38 to $1. 
-| Farmers’ Bank 3.34 to 1 3.50 to 1. 
Exchange Bank 3.53 to 1 2.90 to 1. 


And taking a general average, these three in- 
stitutions had, during that year (1841,) 


Increased their outstanding debts, $667,462.56 
Increased their circulation, 380,983,33 
Decreased their epecie, 27,581,23 


Making total increase of liabilities, ——_—__—— 
or of greater inability to pay specie, $1,076,027, 12 

When we first prepared that abstract, the re- 
ports of the small western banks had not been 
published. Their statements are embraced in 
the later report of the senate, and they vary 
the above average a little, but not materially. 
That report also differs from the above, in com- 
paring the time of April, 1841, (date of com- 
mencement of the last avowed suspension,) with 
January 1, 1842, or less than the nine last months 
of “preparation to resume payments;” and 
the general results are, that all the banks of the 
state, in that time, had 
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@343,016 
859,165 


—<—<— 


$1,202,181 
260,628 


Increased their discounts, - 
Increased their circulation, - 


Increased their specie, - - - 


Which deducted, leaves of general in- 
creased liabilities, or increased inabi- 
lity to resume payments, - - $940,553 


We could defy any bankite to produce, from all 
the annals of the commercial world, between the 
early times of the South Sea Bubble and of 
Law’s Mississippi Scheme, and the present and 
recent time of non-paying banks in America, 
evidence of such gross fraud, and treachery to 
trust and to every obligation of law and honesty, 
as the above statement shows, conducted as this 
has been by men of the highest respectability, 
and moreover deemed honorable, patriotic, moral, 
and many of them also straitly religious !! ! 

Many other facts stated in these reports, though 
of less importance, deserve to be noticed, as mat- 
ters of curiosity, or of shameless abuse. 

The cost of all the banking houses in Virginia, 
amounts to $495,495. When sold hereafter, all 
these bankrupt palaces will scarcely bring the 
fifth part of their cost. All their business might 
have been transacted in apartments costing much 
less than one fifth. 

The salaries of all the officers of the banks of 
Virginia, amount to more than $200,000 a year, 
or nearly as much as would have paid the leyiti- 
mate and proper expense of the civil govern- 
ment of the commonwealth, before the common- 
wealth had become involved in the trade of bank- 
ing and in debt. 

The amount due from the northern banks (of 
other states,) to those of Virginia is $207,922, 
and the Virginia banks owe to northern banks, 
$411,287. 


The bad debts at the Virginia bank at 
Richmond, as reported by the di- 
rectors 

And the doubtful 

And as reported by the stockholders 
as bad 220,000 

And as doubtful 97,000 
(Neither including defalcations, or totally worth- 


less stocks, we presume. ) 


Bat besides this table, there is another reported 
by the bank of Virginia, showing the “ amount 
upon which no interest has been paid for the last 
12 months,” to be $630,551. When interest has 
not been paid on a bank debt fora year, there is 


$178,818 
62,982 





—_— -— -- 


pal. The Farmers’ Bank reports a like item, 
amounting to $249, 014. 


Some partial light is thrown upon the gross 
abuse of long continued “accommodation” loans. 
The Virginia Bank and branches, exclusive of 
those at Lynchburg, Norfolk, Danville and 
Charlestown, which made no report, ‘‘ owing to 
misunderstanding the question,” have debts which 
have been due 


More than 10 years, - - - $305,470 
Between 5 and 10, - - = 458,018 
Between land 5, - - - - 447,031 


Of the Farmers’ Bank, there are answers to 
the question on this head, from only the two bran- 
ches of Fredericksburg and Winchester. We 
presume that the president of the mother bank 
at Richmond also “ did not understand the ques- 
tion,” and that the branch presidents at Peters- 
burg, Norfolk and elsewhere, were no more acute 
than their superior in Richmond. ‘To show 
how much self-interest may sometimes blunt as 
well as sharpen intellect, we will copy from the 
report this puzzling question which so many 
presidents (‘ learned in the law,”’ too, ) and direc- 
tors could not understand. It stands first in the 
list addressed to all the banks, and is as follows: 
‘What amount of debt is due to each bank and 
branch thereof; which was originally contracted 
more than ten years past? What amount was 
contracted more than five and less than ten years 
past? And what amount contracted more than 
one year and less than five years past ?” 


One more statistical fact will be mentioned, 


and which only is not derived from the bank re- 
ports. Itis that the last known sale of Virginia 
Bank stock, was at $45 the share of $100 par. 
We pretend not to argue with, or to instruct any 
person who is interested in sustaining the banks 
in their course of fraud; nor any of the many 
true and honest men whose understandings have 
been so clouded by bank delusions as to believe 
that the system is honest and beneficial in its 
present operation. But, of those who admit the 
evils and the vices of the banking system of 
Virginia, and sincerely desire to have them re- 
formed, and who have vainly counted on and 
waited for those persons having power to reform 
these institutions, we would ask, what possible 
ground can there be for such hope from bank of- 
ficers and directors and from legislators, acting 
as they have done now for five years, and under 
influences which still exist? We entertain no 
expectation of either voluntary or legally coerced 
reformation. Nevertheless, we have full confi- 
dence that either the reformation or the destruc- 
tion of the fraudulent system will come, and soon. 





generally not much to be expected of the prinei- 


The banks are taking their full swing of allowed 
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iniquity. Their directors and users foolishly believe 
that that is all which is needed to sustain them. 
But they will find their mistake. The growing de- 
preciation of the notes, the still faster growing dis- 
credit and distrust of the banks themselves, the dai- 
ly growing abhorrence of the whole fraudulent pa- 
per money system, and of the conduct of it in Vir- 
ginia in particular, will all concur to demand and 
enforce resumption before the laws will in good 
faith. And as we believe that bona fide payments 
cannot be resumed and maintained by banks so 
crippled, and so deservedly discredited as those of 
Virginia are and will be, the forced attempt at 
resumption will most likely produce a final sus- 
pension, which will be then called by the true 
name for all bank suspensions—that is baxkruptcy. 
If we are mistaken in the degree of peril of such 
results to the banks, or as to the time, we cannot 
be mistaken in this opinion, that the longer they 
postpone resumption, the greater will be the dan- 
ger of undisguised bankruptcy from the attempt. 
Banks of circulation, if paying, cannot stand ex- 
cept when sustained by public confidence—and 
the banks of Virginia have so acted as to forfeit 
all claim to trust and confidence. 

And now, when all the evils of the previous 
full sway of the fraudulent paper system are 
about to be brought upon the whole community— 
evils which we predicted long ago, and vainly 
tried to warn the agricultural community against 
—the cry israised by the bankites, and will be 
sounded and echoed much louder yet, that the 
movements for bank resumption, and the action 
of opposers of the frauds of “the banks, have 
caused the present and still growing distress. It 
would be as just and true a charge if all the 
wretchedness of feeling, prostration of powers, 
and acknowledged ruin, of a newly sobered 
drunkard were to be ascribed, not to his intoxicat- 
ing draughts, or to his having been drunk daily 
for 10 years before, but to his finally forced state 
of abstinence and sobriety. Itis very true, that 
no improvident debtor can pay his debts without 
inconvenience or privation—and we have never 
deemed as alight matter the enormous load of 
bank debt on the people. But debtors who will 
not prepare for the inevitable approaching, though 
distant day of payment, until forced, are gene- 
rally such as would suffer the less by being thus 
forced to pay early rather than late. Those 
earlier debtors who have remained in debt to the 
banks during the whole past five years of sus- 
pension, and are not yet prepared to pay, never 
will be prepared. They are ruined already, or 
their ruin is inevitable, from their own impru- 
dence ; and no greater extension of indulgence can 
possibly save them. And those who have first 


the time of suspension, have been therein no less 
imprudent, are not the less hepeless, and have 
no claim whatever that the public should remain 
under all the burdens and evils of a debased pa- 
per currency, until these new and fully warned 
debtors shall voluntarily retrace their false steps. 
If there had been any real effort made, either by 
the solvent debtors of the banks to pay their 
debts, or of the banks to prevent new debts and 
liabilities being made, the improper excess of 
debts might have been paid, and all impediments 
to resumption of bank payments would have been 
removed, and bank payments honestly and truly 
resumed, three years ago, and without any serious 
loss or inconvenience to the country—indeed very 
far less than has been suffered since, by the con- 
tinuance of the fraudulent operation of non-pay- 
ing banks. If great and general pecuniary dis- 
tress be now pressing on the people in general, 
as well as on banks and their debtors, and if the 
pressure should cause ever so much decline in the 
selling prices of property, it will not be caused 
(as alleged by the bank organs) by measures for 
bank resumption, but because of the long con- 
tinued delay of resumption, and the total failure 
to prepare for resumption both by the banks, 
and their improvident and reckless debtors. These 
deductions are so plain that they require merely 
to be announced to obtain the assent of unpre- 
judiced persons. Butif any such reader should 
still believe the current assertion, that it is bank 
reform, and not past bank abuses (as we use 
the term, ) that causes distress, we ask what caused 
all the commercial and general pecuniary pres- 
sure in Virginia in 1841? During that year, as 
before shown, there had been no contraction of 
bank loans and issues, buton the contrary an 
actual increase of issues and of liabilities, to the 
amount of more than a million of dollars. Surely 
this reverse and adverse operation to resumption 
of payments ought to have prevented distress, 
if contraction and resumption, properly and gra- 
dually conducted, would produce greater distress. 
And the approach to resumption might have 
been abundantly slow, and yet have been safely 
reached by the banks before 1840. Resumption 
of payments, so reached, would have been better 
for the debtors themselves—better for the per- 
manent stockholders, (not stock-jobbers, ) by show- 
ing them earlier the true state of their wasted 
funds—incalculably better for the commonwealth 
—and better for all, except bank officers and the 
borrowing and speculating and bankrupt interests, 
to whom bank loans are “the breath of their 
nostrils,’ and who must cease to exist when de- 
prived of that sustenance. It is this class that 





contracted standing debts to the banks, during 





has long directed the banking policy of Virginia, 
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and governed the state. Iis power and action 
even now are fearfully strong, and are dealing blows 
of destructive force. But they are but as the 
dying struggles of the hooked shark, which will 
soon be quieted by the death of the insatiable 
monster. 


And now, so faras we now know and expect, 
we shall take leave of this subject—deeming that 
we have already rendered all the service in this 
respect to the agricultural interest, and the coun- 
try, that is inour power. Nor do we believe 
that our labor has been vainly exercised to expose 
and to assail the fraudulent banking system, 
through this, and still more through other publi- 
cations. Theseeds whieh have been thus sown 
have not perished; and however litt!e outward 
show there now may be of growth, the crop will 
yet be abundant, and the future harvest certain. 
Within a few years, at farthest, the fraudulent 
banking system of Virginia will explode, and 
the fraudulent principle: of the system will be 
universally acknowledged. And, whether such 
be the result or not, it will be always one of the 
things of which we shall be most proud, that all 
our powers, such as they are, have been zealously 
exerted, though almost unaided and alone, to ex- 
pose and to contend against this most iniquitous 
and infamous system. All that we have done, 
and freely and gratuitously paid, and risked the 
loss of, for this object—and the meeting and suf- 
fering of all the falsehood, slander, and every other 
act of maligant hostility of bank partisans and 
bank slaves, that have been brought in vain to 
bear us down, all will be deemed a cheap price 
paid for any forwarding of the final overthrow of 
the fraudulent paper system.—Ep. F. R. 


REMARKS IN REPLY TO INQUIRIES AND 
STRICTURES 


On an “ Essay on the making, the preserving, 
and the applying of manures.” 


For the Farmers’ Register. 

In the number for March of the Farmers’ Re- 
gister, p. 100. is a neat little modest piece, signed 
“A Young Farmer,” in which the writer of a 
certain essay on manures is called on to answer 
certain inquiries, 
thor of that essay. For certain reasons, which 
even now I am not at liberty to disclose, the es- 
say appeared, contrary to my usual wont, in an 
anonymous form. I greatly prefer that the pro- 
ductions of every man should appear with his own 
name appended thereto. The !ittle that the 
‘‘ Young Farmer” has been pleased to tell about 
himself, has prepossessed me much in his favor ; 
and I hereby invite him to pay me a visit, when 
f will with much pleasure more fully satisfy him 
on the queries propounded. - 

In the mean time, Et will say that the above es- 


I now avow myself as the au- | 








—— 


say is founded, in the main, upon practice, and 
not upon mere theory. I intended it as a practi- 
cal illustration of my own mode in making and 
applying manures. If the piece has any merit at 
all, itis this latter feature which has given it ite 
value. The only part of the essay which has not 
been carried into practice, and I think successful 
practice, by mysell, is that which relates to ma- 
nuring by confining cattle in moveable pens. For 
certain reasons, which it would be tedious to ex- 
plain, I think it to my interest to keep but few cat- 
ile, only enough to consume the coarser offal of 
my corn, But were | more remote from market, 
I should certainly go largely into the cattle busi- 
ness, restricting the number only by the amount 
of food I could raise for them; and this! woud 
do, in a great measure, for the large amount of 
manure they would enable me to make. Having 
then a large number of cattle, as soon as their 
sheliers ceased to be necessary I would begin to 
pen them every night, and continue the practice, 
until the severe weather of winter would make it 
proper to collect them under their shelters again. 
How large these pens ought to be, and how long 
the cattle ought to be confined to one spot, must 
depend, as I state in the essay, on the number of 
cattle kept. In this way all the manpre, both li- 
quid and solid, would be collected ; nor do I see 
why it should not be as permanent as when re- 
moved from the farm-pen. In my own case, I 
never confine my cattle, except on the farm-pen 
and in their shelters, and the sole reason is, that I 
have too few to make it an object to resort to 
moveable pens. 

As to the inquiry about hogs, I would answer 


that the close confinement to which I subject mine 


is the result of necessity, not of choice. The 
same reasons which influence me to keep but few 
caltle, induce me also to confine my hogs. My 
farm is situated very near a good market, and is 
so small that I can allow no part of it as pasturage, 
either for cattle or hogs. Every foot of my land 
is constantly in some crop, either for home con- 
sumption or to be disposed of at market. Under 
these circumstances I resort to soiling, and in 
other respects make my stock as comfortable as I 
can. But it would add much to their thrift, if, in 
addition to their other care, [ could allow them, 
particularly in warm weather, the indulgence of 
pasture, shade and running water. But notwith- 
standing these privations, I hesitate not to say, 
that under my care ‘ they do thrive through our 
long, hot and dry summers,” so that they are a 
source of considerable profit to me, and I see no 
reason why they should not be still more profitable 
to those who are in circumstances to allow them 
greater advantages. 

The ‘labor necessary to collect materials for 
them to work up into manure” is, when properly 
fixed for it, not very considerable. The materials 
are fully explained in the essay. I will now add 
that they are collected in the winter, when work is 
not very pressing; alter showers of rain when 
the ground is too wet to stir it, and at such other 
times as we find most convenient. Such oppor- 
tunities are taken to store away large amounts, 
and then the labor of distribution is very trifling. 
This manure, though “ mixed with large propor- 
tions of mud, dirt and litter,’ I consider as very 
valuable, particularly for corn, the great favorite 
of the hog. {ts value would be much increased, 
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if to the mixtufe were added small quantities 
of time, or larger quantities of ashes. I would 


not advise carrying it immediately to the field | tice 


after removing it {rom the pen, but let it lie in heaps 


ee 


| land from which t 
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Connected with the above, there is one more 
| inquiry still more important. ‘Is not the prac- 
of removing the weeds) injurious to the 
ey are taken?” This is very 


of 50 or even 100 bushels, unti! it becomes dry | generally considered to be the fact, and at first 


and comparatively light. In two or three months, | 


view would seem to be the case. But afier look- 


and sometimes earlier, the vegetable matter will be | ing at the subject in all its bearings, f am decided- 


pretty well decomposed, so that in digging into|ly of a different opinion. 


these heaps the whole will be found in a friable 
state, so as to crumble by the mere act of casting 
it into the cart. TI now consider it as fit for use, 
and the next operation is to carry it to the field, 
where I find it of great service. 

The next query is, ** What will a farmer’s pork 
cost him raised in this way, out of the immediate 
vicinity of a market ?”” To this I reply, that the 
cost of pork, either near to market or remote from 
it, depends very much on the following particulars: 
the price of corn, the thrift of the hog, the care 
that is taken of him, the quantity of food other 
than corn that is provided for him, and the con- 
stant economy with which he is fed, so that he 
will always have enough and waste nothing. My 
pork costs me, according to the best estimate I 
can make about $4 the 100 Ibs. ; and il’ the hog 
be a thrifty Berkshire—(and there is a great diffe- 
rence in the Berkshires,) about half that sum. 


cass of the hog and its cost in corn alone; for his 
extra food, care, &c., 1 consider as amply paid 
for by his manure. 

But this subject is becoming irksome to me; not 
that [ consider it unimportant, but simply because 
{ have had occasion to write so much about it. 
I must therefore refer *‘ A Young Farmer” and 
all others concerned, to a series of essays, which 
_I wrote for the Southern Planter, and which ap- 
peared in that work in the volume for 1841. Mr. 
Charles T. Botts, the editor, will cheerfully (on 
forwarding to him a dollar) seud the volume as 
directed. 

“A Young Farmer’ inquires, lastly, ‘‘ What 
will it cost per acre to cut down the weeds, &c., 
for litter?” I answer, that in harvest mowers 
here also demand and receive one dollar per day. 
The usual task for a mower is one acre. But it is 
to be recollected, that the weeds are usually cut 
the latter part of September, or first of October, 
when the days are much shorter, and consequently 
the wages ought to be less. This work is com- 
monly done by my own laborers, (for I sow no 
wheat,) and they do it immediately after gather- 
ing the fodder and cutting the tops. I onee hired 
and paid 75 cents per day; but now I could get it 
done cheaper. But were the cost even greater, 
still [ should feel myself amply compensated in 
collecting the weeds. I find they make the speed- 
lest, the richest, and the very best manure. ‘The 
mules, the cattle, and even the hogs, eat them 
with avidity. In addition to this, there is a great 
convenience in having them stored away ready 
for use. In summer, when the crops are on hand, 
stables, hog-pens, &c., are ofien neglected, be- 
cause we cannot spare time to send to the woods 
for litter; but here are the stalks of weeds which 
have been reserved for this very emergency, and it 
requires but little time in the morning or evening 
to distribute them. Thus, whilst the crops are 
busily engaged in exhausting the fields, the hogs, 
horses, &c. are as busy in manufacturing manure 
to repair the injury. 

Vou. X.—24 


Now I do not pretend 
‘hat the removal of a weed, or any thing elee from 
the land, can benefit the spot on whieh it grew. 
But what do we accomplish by it? We pro- 
duce an easy and convenient material, by which, 
even at the busiest seasons of the year, we can 
keep our stables and hog pens clean and healthy ; 
and afier answering this very important purpose, 
it answers another, if poszible, still more impor- 
tant, it makes the richest and best manure. Then 
it cleanses the field, leaving it in a situation, in 
which the crop of young clover or other grass 
may make the greatest progress: and at the 
next harvest, instead of battering the scythe 
against hard dry weeds, there is a beautiful clean 
surface to cut over. Labor therefore is saved, 
and the crop secured is cleaner and in better con- 
dition. But what becomes of the weeds in the 
mean time? ‘They are lost, it is true, to the spot 








from which they were taken, but they are not 
In this estimate I take into the account the car-/ lost to the farm. 


Alter being. charged with 
Liebig’s ammonia, and other enriching proper- 
ties, they are carried baek to the field, and instead 
of standing here and there at intervals apart, or 
of lying thin, covering so large a space as to do 
almost no good, they are concentrated so as to 
display all their beneficial effects. And now I 
appeal to ** A Young Farmer,” and all others of 
equal candor, if weeds thus treated and used 
are not made to answer a more valuable purpose, 
than when left to injure the hay crop, or to fall 
and lie thin ow the land ? 

And now having answered the inquiries of ‘A 
Young Farmer,” whom, if he will allow me, I 
will call my friend, I must take a reluctant leave 
of him. But I hope to hear from him again 
ever his own name. A mind so inquisitive as 
his cannot remain inactive, and when employ- 
ed about farming, the first, the greatest and the 
best art, must lead to valuable results. But there 
is another correspondent in the same number 
(page 136) to whom it would be very uncivil and 
uncourteous in me to fail to pay my respects. And 
I take it as a very civil thing in the above corre- 
spondent, that he has had the candor to append 
his name to his communication. If Mr. Nicol 
will take the trouble to look to the end of this 
paper, he will also find my name there; and I 
now inform him, that the reason why the essay 
commented on by him appeared without a name 
was, not that | was ashamed of the piece, or 
wished ita faults to be charged to another—not 
that I felt myself unable to sustain every position 
there taken, but simply for reasons which I shall 
not be at liberty to disclose till the meeting ol our 
Agricultural Society, on the 25th day of May next. 
Ii Mr. Nicol will tavor us with his company on 
that day, I will with much pleasure satisfy him 
on this point. 

I proceed to consider this gentleman’s strictures 
on my essay. ‘Passing, (says he,) over the 
preliminary observations of the writer I will 
begin with his stable management. I am not 





aware that any farmer or owner of a horse, who 
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pays a due regard to his own interest, the health 
and comfort of hie horse, or to the most economi- 
cal mode of making manure from that source, 
is in any doubt as to how long this (stable) litter 
ought to accumulate before it is removed; and 
that is, that it should be removed every day. ‘The 
writer of the essay is, however, ‘of the opinion 
that it ought to remain until by its great heat it 
endangers the health of the animal.” On this, 
I remark, that in the above. sentence, I have 
been very unfortunate. I labor under the mis- 
fortune of not being understood. Now I ac- 
knowledge that it is one of the first requisites of 
a writer or speaker to make himself understood. 
In this instance, however, | am so unfortunate as 
to have failed. At this, I eonfess, lam a little 
surprised ; for 1 used neither Latin, nor Greek, 
nor Hebrew, nor any other dead language, but 
the plain living English, and that too of the sim- 
plest kind; and yet Mr. Nicol has failed to un- 
derstand me? He seems to think that the dan- 
ger im the case must necessarily go so far as ac- 
tually to produce the apprehended evil. Now I 
never intended to convey any such idea, and I 
did suppose that I had sufficiently guarded against 
any such construction, by what appears in the 
sequel. I intended that the litter should accumu- 
late, and the decomposition go on, until the point 
of danger was reached, and then arrest it, by re- 
moving the whole mass. In the case of my 
‘stable management,” we will suppose that the 
heat increases, until a careful vigilant master sees 
that the apprehended danger will soon issue in 
the evil which he wishes to prevent, and prompt- 
ly takes measures to arrest it; what misfortune, 
Jet me ask, can ensue in this event? Danger 
was incurred, it is true, but a timely preventive 
was administered, and therefore no evil eusued. 
But what is the object of supplying a stable with 
liter? It is, according to my theory, two-fold, 
first, to promote cleanliness, and second to in- 
crease the amount of manure. And now the 
whole matter is narrowed down to this one point. 


By what management can manure be most ra-, 


pidly increased? Is it, by daily throwing it out 
in small quantities, as Mr. Nicol supposes every 
body does, there to be evaporated by the sun, 
or washed away by the rains, or torn to pieces by 
the hogs? Or if the hogs will let it alone, till it 
accumulates to a large amount, still to let it re- 
main there, until full one half its virtues are de- 
stroyed by fire-fang? Or is it, to let it lie in the 
stable as | recommend, and, as I think, common 
sense recommends, sale from the eun, from the 
rains, from the hogs and fire-‘ang, until the health 
of the horse begins to be in danger, and then im- 
mediately remove it for use ? 

But on Mr. Nicol’s plan, permit me to inquire, 
what beeomes of the liquids, which according to 
late scientific authority is the very best part of 
manure. According to Liebig, who by the best 
farmers of England and America is now received | 
asa standard authority in scientific agriculture, } 
itis the ammonia which gives its chief’ value to 
manere, and this property is derived mosily from 
the urine. But from any thing that appears in 
his strictures, Mr. Nicol lets the whole of this 
run to waste. There is no litter to absorb it, 
for it is all thrown out every day, nor is there 
any cistern or tank to collect it.. This important 
article, then, imparting its chief value to manure, 





is, according to this wasteful fararer’s plan, wholly 
lost. No wonder then (see page 99) he had to 
apply such very large quantities of marl, and 
of burned shells, to keep up the fertility of 
his land. Any man who will submit tosuch a 
waste at home, must resort to a large amount of 
foreign material to supply the deficiency. In my 
stable, 1 am happy to say, there is no such waste. 
The liquids are collected, and the solids are pre- 
served ; and this is done, whilst the health of 
the animals is carefully preserved. 

I am truly sorry that my mode of pen-feeding 
cattle, comes also under the ban. To this plan, Mr. 
Nicol objects, because he ‘‘has never yet been able 
to secure that amount of cleanliness so desirable to 
the health and comfort of the animals so fed.”” As 
8 set-off to this, I remark, that I have never been 
able to secure health and cleanliness on any other 
plan. This very season, I wished to make a beef of 
one of my steers, and that he might enjoy every 
advantage, I confined him toa stall. I gave him 
frequent supplies of litter, and at Jength was com- 
pelled to adopt Mr. Nicol’s mode of daily throwing 
it out; but still every morning one flank and 
thigh of the poor beast was comepletely covered 
with his own filth. Whilst this was the case, 
the cattle that lodged in the pen, or selected their 
own place under the shelter, were quite clean. 
Besides, if Mr. Nicol will favor me with a visit, 
and I shouldbe very happy to see him, I will 
show him what it seems is a stranger to him,a 
clean farm-pen. But fearing that he will not accept 
my invitation, I will tell him what sort of a farm- 
pen I have. It is situated on a gentle declivity, 
with a bank on the lower side, and through this 
bank is an aperture, which I can open or shut at 
pleasure. By shutting I retain the fluids, and 
by opening I can discharge them, when they 
become excessive. Now by this contrivance, 
and by what I speak of in my essay, large sup- 
plies of litter, (1 mean large for a small farm,) I 
actually have a clean and comfortable farm-pen ; 
and if Mr. Nicol will fix his farm pen in the 
same way, I venture to say that he will have 
cleaner and better contented cattle than he now 
has, when confined to their stalls. 

But he also reads me a lesson about my 
hogs, and thinks my mode “ of feeding will not 
suit the judicious hog breeder.” When I came 
to this sentence, | was at once fully convinced 
that Mr. Nicol did not know against whom he 
was hurling his shafis. Why, sir, the hog busi- 
ness is my strong forte. If 1 excel in any thing, 
itis the skill with which I manage my hog de- 
partment. My piggery with its inmates is the 
admiration of the whole country. It is well worth 
a trip from Sandy Point to visitit. I have just 
sold a fine young Berkshire boar just eight months 
old for $55, a pretty good price for a small farmer 
these hard times. I still have fine boars and 
brood sows, and thrifty shoats, and promising pigs. 
One word more; my neighbors will laugh at Mr. 
Nicol if he attempt to give me any more lessons 
about breeding hogs. With these remarks I dis- 
miss all that he says about my hog-management. 

But, as it appears to me, he is a little anxious 
(o turn me- into ridicule. Hence (page 137) he 
says, “I would ask the writer, when is manure 
thoroughly, properly, fairly, fully made?’ Now 
[ was not aware, till | saw all this array of epi- 
thets brought together, that I had made use of 
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one half of them. 
presentiment that I was writing for just such a 
person as Mr. Nicol implies himself to be, one 
who finds it difficult to comprehend. For to show 
what | meant by manure fully made, | uncon- 
sciously used no less than four different epithets 
all pointing to the same thing. Hitherto [ have 
taken to myself no credit for any thing except 
my hog-management. Now, I begin to think, 
I deserve some credit for my ingenuity in avoiding 
the figure of speech called tautology, which is so 
offensive to every correct writer; for the terms 
thoroughly, properly, fairly, fully, though they 
point to the same thing, do not mean precisely the 
same thing. Now I will venture to say, that 
there is no farmer, great or small, young or old, 
who honored my essay with a perusal, but fully, 
thoroughly, fairly, properly understood ite mean- 
ing—Mr. Nicol always excepted. But I really 
wish to enlighten him also. I shall begin to 
think much less favorably of myself as a writer 
if there bea single reader who does not fully 
({ beg pardon for using this word) understand 
me. I will again look over his piece, and see if 
I can find an easier term. I see he uses frequent- 
ly the word “decompose.” [ will employ this, 
and see if Ican make my meaning clear. By 
manure fully, &c., made, | mean vegetable mat- 
ter which when mixed with animal excrement 
has undergone decomposition, so that the vege- 
table fibre is destroyed, and is reduced to a state 
of rottenness. When l find vegetable matter of 
any kind, leaves from the woods, wheat straw, 
corn stalks, weeds from the field, or any thing else 
in this state, I call it manure; and [ consider it 
so valuable that | wish { had thousands of it on 
my little farm at this time. 

But Lam again incurring my common fault, 
making my paper too long. There is however 
one more point or which | must pay my respects 
to Mr. Nicol. At the close of his strictures, he 
says, “‘ | have seen finely rotted manure, dry straw 
from the stack, and dry and recént leaves from 
the woods, applied to clover side by side, and the 
best results were from the covering of dry straw. 
I have also seen young wheat top-dressed with 
pine leaves (on maried land) with benefits, 
though of course less in degree, as distinctly 
marked as I have ever seen from the applica- 
tion of rotted stable and farm-pen manure.” Now, 
let it be understood, that in commenting on and 
objecting to the above passage, [ do not call in 
question a single fact there expressed ; nor do I 
doubt that the writer firmly believes all he states. 
But does he mean that “dry straw from the stack 
and dry and recent leaves from the woods,’’ re- 
maining and continuing dry, will have a better 
effecton clover, than will rotted manure? I do 
not wish to do the writer the slightest injustice, 
but this really seems to be hie meaning. The 
straw and leaves, it is true, were dry when ap- 
plied, but they soon became wet, and the young 
clover having itself a great attraction for moisture, 
soon covered them, so as to screen them {rom the 
evaporation of the sun, and thus, being in a state 
of continual moisture, they underwent a rapid 
decomposition.’ In this process the gases were 
evolved justin the position and at the time to 
benefit the clover. Whilst this was the case, 
the rotted manure, made on the wasteful plan of 
Mr. Nicol, deprived of its valuable properties, 





1 must have had a kind of 





remained there almost in an inert etate ; and this 
is the real reason why his straw and leaves pro- 
duced a more beneficial result than his rotted 
manure. 

There aré some other matters on which I in- 
tended to comment, but this must do for the pre- 
sent. Whether I shall take them up hereafter 
depends on circumstances. J. H. Turner. 





ANOTHER MODE OF KEEPING SWEET POTA- 
TOES, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Prince George county, Va., April 8, 1842. 

Having made an experiment in keeping sweet 
potatoes which has proved highly satisfactory, I 
think it might be advantageous to many of your 
numerous readers if they would adopt my plan, 
which is this, viz.: I selected a dry spot, around 
which no water would remain, and had the sills of 
my house (ten feet square) placed flat on the 
ground. I then had the earth dug out to the 
depth of 24 feet, and as the earth was thrown out 
{ had it thrown around the sills so “as to raise it to 
a level with the top of them, and sloped off gra- 
dually, to turn the rain water falling from the 
eaves entirely away from the house. [I then had 
the rafters, 2 by 6, nailed to the sills, and the gable 
end studs, also 2 by 6, fitted {rom the sills to the 
rafters; and the whole closely planked on the in- 
side, and as the outside planks were nailed on l 
had the space between (which of course was six 
inches) filled in with earth, so that the air was en- 
lirely excluded, except at the door. I had two 
doors made, one to hang on the inside, and the 
other on the outside, so as to fill in between them 
with straw or pine leaves, if the winter should be 
very severe ; but I used only the outside door, the 
winter having been so mild. 

When I put my potatoes away, I had some old 
slabs placed at the bottom of the house, and then 
a layer of pine leaves, on which I put the potatoes, 
and after they were ail put in, I had them covered 
thickly with pine leaves. 

The eating roots were separated from tbe plant- 
ings, 6o that we might go in at any time, and get 
such as were wanted. They were put away on 
the day they were dug, and we got out such as 
were put away for eating, every day until some 
time in February, at which time the eating roots 
were all used, and I do not think one peck had 
rotted, out of about 30 or 35 bushels. 

The plantings (which I took out a few days 
ago) also 4 remarkably well. The only rotten 
ones which I saw seemed to be around the edges, 
where the mice had burrowed under the sills, and 
caused the dirt to fall in upon them. The mice 
were quite destructive to them in consequence of 
having no underpinning and floor, by which they 
may be effectually excluded. 

I had one barrel filled with a particular kind, 
which I wished to keep separate from the others, 
and in this barrel | saw scarcely one rotten potato, 
although the mice had eaten nearly one third of 
them. 

As this was only an experiment, I would not in- 
cur the expense of underpinning, &c.; but as the 
result has proved so satisfactory, I intend to have 
the house underpinned, and a brick floor laid in 
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strong mortar, to prevent the mice from getting in. 

I have no doubt that saw-dust would be prefer- 
able to earth for filling in between the rafiers, &c., 
aa the timbers would be less liable to rot, and the 
saw-dust, (if packed in closely,) wou'd as effectu- 
ally exclude the air, and at the same time have a 
tendency to absorb any moisture arising {rom the 
potatoes in going through a sweat. 

The greatest advantage in this plan is that you 
may get your potatoes to use just when you please, 
without the fear of having them injured, except in 
the severest weather in winter, during which time 
I think it might prove injurious to open the door 
at all, except in the warmest part of the day. 

J. H. Barre. 













OP MIXED EARTHS AND CREEK MUD. 


From the Transactions of the Society for Promoting Agriculture 
in the State of Connecticut. 


W hat experiments have been made of creek or 
harbor mud from the sea flats? what of mud ta- 
ken from fresh-water ponds ? what of the eoil 
taken from swamps overflowed? How have they 
been used ? on what soils, for what crops, for what 
grasses, in what manner, in what quanti- 
ties, and what advantage has been derived {rom 
them ? 

Mr. Belden, of Wethersfield. A piece of land 
in my neighborhood was manured with earth that 
had been leached to make salipetre—the earth had 
been leached ten years before—the land has borne 
surprising crops ever since this earth has been 
applied. I have never witnessed so great 
and lasting effects from any species of manure. 

Mr. Hart, of Berlin. One of my neighbors 


carried on to his upland mowing a number of 


It has 
improved his land surprisingly. For several years 


loads of earth from under an old barn. 


the crop has been very great. 


Mr. Abel Bronson of Waterbury. I have tried 


the earth, taken {rom the ditches in my meadows, 


but never found that my land received any benefit. 
I have carried large quantities into my hog sty 
and barn yard, in autumn, and in the spring have 
I have found a 
load of this mixture of the earth and manures, as 
beneficial as a load of unmixed manure, from the 
I have used the mixture, 
when it has lain in this situation a year, and never 


manured my Indian corn with it. 


barn yard or the sty. 


found any dung better. 


— = 


Of yard or stable dung—tanner’s bark, §c. 


W hat methods have been taken to augment the 
W hat 
means have been found to succeed best for that 


manures taken from the yard or stable ? 








trees. To prevent weeds, &c., from growing, I 
covered the ground over with tanner’s bark. It 
prevented every thing but the trees from growing. 
After some years had elapsed, when the trees had 
all been taken from the nursery, | sowed the land 
with oats and clover. The oats were good, and 
the clover excellent. Since the clover has gone 
out, the nateral grass has come in, and the land 
has continued as good as any I have. [| 
have found bark one of the best kinds of 
manure, * 

I find, from experiment, that two loads of dung, 
carried on the land in the spring, are worth three 
loads carried on in the fall. 


Ploughing in of clover, or buckwheat. 


Have any experiments been made of manuring 
land with clover, buckwheat, or oats turned, or 
ploughed into the earth before they were ripe ; and 
has any benefit been received ? 

Mr. Hart, of Berlin. 1 have made an experi- 
ment in ploughing up a field, on which I had two 
years before sownclover. The clover was mow- 
ed and yielded a good crop. Soon afterwards I 
ploughed the field and let it lie until I found that the 
clover had matured. I then ploughed it again. 
The land looked very well, and I supposed it 
much enriched. I sowed wheat, but was disap- 
pointed in it, for the crop was poor. I knew, 
however, that the land was much enriched, and 
concluded that | was prevenied from having a 
good crop of wheat from other causes than the 
land not being well prepared. 

Mr. Phelps, of Simsbury. 1 ploughed up a clo- 
ver field, the second year alter it was sown, when 
the roots were full grown. It was about a fort- 
night afier mowing the land. I let the field lie in 
this situation about six weeks, then harrowed it 
well—sowed it with wheat, and ploughed in the 
wheat. The next year [ harvested as much as 
twenty bushels tothe acre. ‘The soil was rather 
dry and sandy.” 

Mr. Hooker, of Farmington. 1 sowed a sandy 
field with buckwheat. When it was grown and 
in bloom, I ploughed my field in ridges, and cover- 
ed the wheat. Afierit had fain about six weeks, I 
ploughed it again in ridges, putting the new ridges 
where the balks were before. Soon atfier I har- 
rowed the field, and sowed it with wheat. The 
next summer I harvested an excellent crop. 

Mr. Belden, of Wethersfield. 1 have sown 
buckwheat, both on sandy land and on loamy 
land, and ploughed it in to prepare the land for 
wheat. I have had good crops from it, and have 
found the experiment to succeed to my wishes. 





purpose ? 
Mr. Andrew Hull, Jr., of Cheshire. 


I have 
found no manure so beneficial, on poor land, for 
potatoes, as the droppings of the cattle intermixed | 





SUGAR FROM CORN STALKS. 


Extract from an editoral article of the New Genesee Farmer. 
Another great article of product spoken of in 


with straw, thrown into the yard to make manure, | the report,t is that of sugar from corn stalks. 


even belore it is matured. 
Mr. Abel Bronson, of Waterbury. 


manure. 
Mr. Blakesley of Plymaquth. More 
twenty years past, | had a large nursery of frui 


1 have | rine quality of the stalk.” 
throwo pumice, tanner’s bark, &c., into my hog | extraordinary discovery. 
sty, and found them to become very good | 


than 


“+ A new mode of raising corn, trebles the saccha- 
This is certainly an 
The stalks of corn, if 





| ® Tan bark is injurious to soil before it rots ; then 
it is excellent.—Enp. Gaz. 
t! + Of the Commissioner of Patents. 
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gathered before the ear is formed, it is here stated, 
yield of saccharine matter three times as much as 
the beet, five times as much as the maple, and tul- 
ly equal, if they do not exceed, that of the ordi- 
nary sugar cane in the United States. ‘‘ One thou- 
sand pounds of sugar, it is believed, can easily be 
produced from an acre of corn. It has been as- 
certained, by trial, that corn on being sown broad 
cast [and so requiring but little labor, compara- 
tively, in its cultivation,] will produce five pounds 
per square foot, equal to 108 tons to the acre for fod- 
der ina green state ; and it is highly probable that 
when subdjecied to the treatment necessary to pre- 
pare the stalks, as above described, in the best 
manner for the manulacture of sugar, a not less 
amount of crop may be produced. Should this 
prove to be the case, one thousand weight of sugar 
per acre, might be far too low an estimate. Should 
the manufacture of sugar from the corn stalks 
prove as successiul as 1t now promises, enough 
might soon be produced to supply our home con- 
sumption, towards which, as has been mentioned, 
at least 120 millions of pounds of foreign sugar 
are annnally imported, anda surplus might be had 
for exportation.” 

These statements may well be called startling ; 
but we must be pardoned if we consider them, in 
some measure, of the multicaulis variety. We 
have a high respect for Mr, Kilsworth ; we believe 
there is nota better officer in the government ; and 
that no man living would be more reluctant to 
make a misstatement than himself. But we want 
a good many more facts and experiments in the 
case, before we can yield entire confidence to such 
predictions. ‘The whole, for aught that appears, 
grows out of astatementof a Mr. Webb, of De- 
laware, given in our November number, who ob- 


tained {rom a small piece of ground at the rate of 


100 Ibs. of sugar to an acre, and who states that 
further experiments showed conclusively that the 
produce might be increased ten-fold. Now we 
have no desire to question Mr. Webb’s veracity ; 
but it will be observed in the first place, that he 
has not yet obtained 100 Ibs. to an acre, but only 
at that rate ; and inthesecond place, that although 
experiments to him have conclusively shown that 
a thousand pounds may be obtained to an acre, 
yet we do not know what those experiments were, 
and the conclusion is matter of inference or private 
judgment. We shall be exceedingly glad to be 
set right on this subject. 

The calculation of producing green corn fodder 
at the rate of 108 tons to an acre is, we believe, 
more easily asserted than proved. We should 
like facts in this case much better than conjecture. 

Tall meadow oat grass has yielded, green, at the 
rate of 16,335 lbs. per acre, and dried, 5717 Ibs. 
Millet has yielded, green, at the rate of 12,251 Ibs. 
per acre, and when dried, 4747 Ibs. Herdsgrass, 
when green, 40,837 Ibs., and dried, 17,355 Ibs., or 
when cut after the seed is ripe, 19,397 Ibs. A 
crop of herdsgrass producing when cured 17,- 
355 Ibs., is indeed enormous ; and what very few 
among us have ever seen, less than five tons be- 
ing the Jargest measured crop which has come 
within our knowledge. We have never known a 
crop of green corn fodder weighed, when cut for 
fodder, but we have given in our last No. the weight 
of an acre of corn fodder of the gourd seed variety, 
when cured, including husks, and yielding 66 bush- 
els of grain per acre, and the whole amount of that 











eee 


was 2 tons, 13 cwt., 13 lbs. In the case of herds- 


—_——— 


grass, the proportion of green weight bore to the 


dried as 40 10 17 or as to8tons. If we may 
infer any thing {rom this fact in regard to Indian 
corn, we may reckon the green fodder from such 


a yield of corn as 6 to 7 tons. It would, however, 
be much more than this, if the corn had been 


sown broadcast ; and perhaps may be quadrupled. 
Conjecture, however, is idle in a case where, we 
hope, we may soon have facts. It is supposed in 
the case of the report, that the corn is to be sow- 
ed broad cast and yield at the rate of five pounds 





to a square foot. Thisis a remarkable calcula- 
tion ; and if corn is sowed thus thickly, how is it 
to be got at to pluck off the ears, which is said to 
bea necessary partofthe process? A lew months 
however, will settle this ; and if an acre of corn, 
by the mode described or any other mode, can be 
made to yield five hundred pounds of sugar, we 


-shall throw our hats up as high as any one in the 
crowd.* 


SOMETHING ABOUT WESTERN PRAIRIES. 


By Solon Robinson. 


Extract from the American Agriculturist. 


fam sorry thatI am not able to answer the 
second question, even satisfactorily to myselt. 
But who that ever undertook, ever satisfied his 
inquirers as to how a prairie looks, while in a state 
of nature. The reason is that there is nothing 
analogous, to which one can compare it, in a 
thickly settled country. But suppose that the 
reader fancies the countsy with which he ie best 
acquainted in an old settled country, entirely de- 
stitute of buildings or fences, or in tact any mark 
of civilization, with all the hills reduced so as to 
make a gently rolling surface, the woodland to 
remain as it is, and the entire surface of cleared 
land covered with grass—that upon the upland 
thick and short, and in the low lands one or two 
feet high, and in the swamps four or five feet, and 
he may have a very faint idea how a prairie looks. 

So you see they are not so ‘very level.” 
Gently undulating, applies to all prairie countries 
within my knowledge. Sometimes, though rare- 
ly, hills occur that are too steep to cultivate con- 
veniently, and sometimes rocky bluffs. But a 
general characteristic in this region is destituteness 
of stone, except a few boulders of granite, that 
have come from parts unknown. 

The streams are most generally muddy bot- 
toms. The timberin the groves or islands that 
abound throughout this sea of grass, is most 
commonly short, and grows thin upon the ground, 





* Since penning the above, we have seen it stated in 
some exchange paper, that forty tons of green corn 
fodder were obtained from an acre in Worcester Co. 
Mass. ; and ata late agricultural meeting in Boston, the 
editor of the New England Farmer is reported in the 
Ploughman to have said that he understood that 100 
tons of green corn had been cut from a single acre at 
three cuttings, in a season, and he had known 37 tons 
cut on an acre at one time. 

We have no disposition to impugn these statements 
in the smallest measure ; but we should be exceed- 
ingly glad to know when and where these crops were 
produced ; and how and when the amount was 





ascertained. 
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without underbrush, except at the edges, where 
the hazel bush seems to be the advanced guard, 
and is constantly encroaching upon the prairie. 
There are large tracts of timber land called 
‘barrens,’ which are about half way between 
prairie and timber Jand—the tree standing apart 
like an orchard, and the ground covered with 
grass, the sod of which is much lees tough than 
that on the prairie. * 

One very prominent feature of a prairie, I 
should mention, and that is the constant and ever 
varying succession of flowers from spring till fall. 

A singular and false notion prevails about the 
height of the grass, and that it must be difficult 
getting about. It is not even difficult for a sheep, 
as the grass never grows high enough upon the 
dry land to impede or hide them. Near the banks 
of streams, or in marshes, it is like going through 
a field of oats or wheat. And it is in such places 
that grass is cut for hay—some very good—some 
good—and some that the less said about the 
smaller the sin committed. 

But as for pasturage, no country can excel this. 
The milk, butter, cheese and beef attest the rich 
juiciness of the feed. But we lack the beautiful 
blue grass pastures of Kentucky, for fall feed. 
Even now, near the middle of December, not- 
withstanding we have had a hard fa'l for this 
country, this grassis green and good. Even ti- 
mothy or red top would yet afford “a good bite.” 

The next wonder is about ploughing. And 
if, my dear reader, you who have ploughed so 
many acres of greensward with old “ Duke & 
Darby,” could only see a“ prairie team,” you 
would wonder still more. 

Fancy upon a level smooth piece of ground, 
free from sticks, stumps and stones, a team of 
four, five, or even six yoke of oxen, hitched to 
a pair of cart wheels, and to them hitched a 
plough with a beam fourteen feet long, and the 
share, &c., of which weigh from sixty to one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, of wrought 
iron and steel, and which cuts a furrow from six- 
teen to twenty-four inches wide, and you will 
figure the appearance of a ‘breaking team” in 
operation. If you ask me if this is necessary, 
I can only tell you that I suppose it is, for it is 


fashionable. 


I do believe though, that a smaller plough and 
less team would be better for the land, though 
it is said it would be more expensive ploughing. 
It is true that the sod is more tough than can be 
believed by those who have never ploughed it. 
It requires the plough to be kept very sharp, and 
for this purpose the ploughman is always provid- 
ed with a larga file with which he keeps a keen 
edge as possible upon the share and coulter. 


Such a team ploughs from one to two acres a’ 


day, usually about four inches deep, which is not 
near down to the bottom of the roots, so that the 
sod turned up affords but a scanty covering for 
grain that is sowed upon it at first, yet, very fine 
crops of wheat are raised in this way. Itis also 
a common practice to break up in the spring and 
drop corn in every second or third furrow, and 
from which twenty or thirty bushels to the acre 
a‘e often gathered, nothing having ever been 
done to it after planting. It takes two or three 
years for these sods to become thoroughly decom- 
posed, and then the soil is of a light, loose, black 





moe 


vegetable mould, very easily stirred by the plough, 
but of a nature that it adheres to the plough ina 
troublesome manner. In fact, no plough has ever 
been fourd to keep itself clear; and the plough- 
man is generally obliged to carry with him a 
small wooden paddle, with which to clear off the 
adhering mass of dirt upon the mould board. 
With this exception, the prairie soil is generally 
one of the easiest in the world to till, and of 
course remarkably fertile. 

By lar the greatest portion is based upon a sub- 
soil of clay, though in many places the subsoil 
ia sand or gravel, and there are large tracts of 
which the surface is of this material. The 
streams are ofien broad and nearly covered with 
vegetable growth, in some instances to that de- 
gree that sheets of water many rods wide ac- 
tually burn over during the autumnal fires. 

Notwithstanding the many “interesting ac- 
counts of burning prairies,’”’ the fire upon a dry 
prairie in acalm time does not blaze as high as 
it would in an old stubble field. But in the 
marshes or wet prairies, it sometimes rages with 
most magnificent grandeur. 


MARLING IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Extracts from an Address to the Pee Dee Agricultu- 
tural Society, by Dr. M. McLean. 


There is another source of fertilization acces- 
sible to the planters, on and near the Pee Dee, 
which | can now only name. I mean the lime- 
stone and marl which are found in quantities in- 
exhaustible on the very banks of the river. The 
subject is almost new to many of us, and one in 
which we are deeply interested. If time allowed 
1 would dwell at some length upon it. Those 
who wish information in regard to it, are referred 
to the Farmers’ Register, and the valuable Essay 
on Calcareous Manures, by the able editor of that 
excellent periodical ; a work which ought to be 
ia the hands of every member of this society, and 
every planter on the river. 

Before closing I shall state an experiment 
made last season with the Pee Dee marl, bya 
Mr. Cunningham of Marion, on whose land a 
bed of it is found. It was spread at the rate of 
200 bushels to the acre, on part of an old field of 
sandy soil, which had once been exhausted, and 
then suffered to lie out till it became covered with 
a growth of young pines. The marl was ap- 
plied the second year afier the land had been re- 
cleared, and the crop planted was Indian corn. 
Upon measuring the crop after it was gathered, 
the yield was found to be exactly double that of 
adjoining land of the same quality, planted at the 
same time and cultivated in the same way. This 
information I received from a gentleman of in- 
telligence and respectability, who saw the crop 
growing, and saw the corn measured when it was 
gathered. Not knowing that I should use the 
information in this way, it did not occur to me to 
inquire what was the yield to the acre; but my 
informant stated that the growth was very luxu- 
riant, that the number of stalks in the hill was 
two; that the corn succored freely, and that on 
some hills he counted as many as seven good 
ears, some of them on euccors. 
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Limecan be delivered on the banks of the river, 
not far from Marr’s bluff, at one dollar per barrel ; 
and at a less price, if the purchasers furnish boxes 
in which to receive it. Marl can be shoveled 
from the bank into flats or boats lying in the 
river; and according to the best information 
which I have been able to collect, it may be de- 
jivered on the river bank at this place, at a price 
not exceeding 5 cents per bushel. Now, sup- 
posing 200 bushels of marl per acre, to double 
the planters crop, without increasing his !abor ol 
cultivation, whether, in that case, it would bea 
profitable operation for him to purchase it at that 
price, haul it to his plantation and spread it out, 
isa matter of calculation which every one may 
make for himself, in his own circumstances. The 
fertility imparted to soil by lime is more durable 
than that imparted by perhaps any other manure. 
The effect of its application to lands in Virginia, 
50 and 60 years ago, are yet manifest, by the su- 
periority of the crops produced by these lands, 
compared with those produced by adjoining lands. 
Lime seems to effect a permanent amelioration ip 
the texture and qualities of the soil. 


NO GUESSING—CUTTING OF HAY. 
From the ew England Farmer. 
Mr. Editor—Much has been said and written 
upon the advantages of cutting fodder for cattle. 
1 have frequently heard it said that to cut the feed 
for cattle, was a saving in the amount eaten of 


had been given them 491 lbs. There remained 
which they refused to eat, 45 lbs. Consumed, 446 
lbs. 

I then put them seven days on thesame hay cut 
and mixed, and found { had given them 454 Ibs. 
‘There remained of that which they refused to eat, 
20 Ibs. Consumed, 434 Ibs. 

{i will be seen thay in the last case, 37 Ibs. more 
was given to thé four cows of uncut hay, and 16 
lbs. more was eaten than of that which was cut. 
This | account for in the change from the povurer to 
the better hay. Had the good hay been given 
first cut and then whole, the difference would have 
been the other way, in all probability ; for the two 
weeks succeeding, they consumed a lew pounds 
more of cut than of whole hay. 

Perhaps you may suppose that by this time, my 
hay cutting machine is stowed safely away in 
soime back corner, as lost and useiess. But this 
is not the case. But 1 am thoroughly convinced 
that there is no saving in the quantity of hay by 
cutting. Nor do I believe that good clean hav 
pays the expense of cutting for any stock, unless 
it be for a horse. But coarse clover and coarse 
meadow hay pay well for cutting because cattle 
will eat more not less. | have cut and mixed these 
(wo kinds of hay, and if the condition of my cat- 
tle may be admitted as evidence of the benefit 
of cutting such hay, it is proved to my satislac- 
tion. Yours, respectlully, Oris Bricguam. 

Westboro’, 24th March, 1842. 





from 20 to:30 pounds to the hundred. An asser- 
tion to this amount, I not very long since read in 
your valuable paper. it appears to me some men 
live for the sake of farming, while others farm for 
the sake ofa living. 1 get my bread by the sweat 
of my face, and have long since learned to receive 
cautiously the views of those who give experiments 
to the public from what ‘* my man” says. I never 
was persuaded to be at the expense of cutting fod- 
der for my stock, until the past winter. In the 
early part of last winter I purchased one of Green’s 
machines for cutting straw and hay. After having 
learned my cattle to eat cut feed, (for 1 was oblig- 
ed to learn them, ) I commenced what I considered 
an experiment that would prove the loss or gain of 
cutting fodder. I weighed, cut and fed myself, 
with the exception of three or four daye, when ill 
health prevented. And now if you think my expe- 
riment will be of use to my brother farmers, you 
may give it a place inthe N. E. Farmer. 

In 1840 I was unfortunate, and nearly lost my 
grass seed by the drought, so that in 1841, my 


crop was full halfsorrel mixed with clover. Upon} 


this hay 1 fed my cows, with the addition of now 
and then a foddering of corn stover. 1 commenced 
with two cows, the 29th of January, giving them 
all they would eat for seven days; at the end of 
which: found I had given them 270 lbs. All that 
remained of what I had given them, and which 
they refused to eat, was 3 lbs. Actually consum- 
ed, 267 lbs. 

[then fed without cutting forseven days. At 
the expiration of this time, | found I had given 
them 290 Ibs. ; and there remained of what the 
refused to eat, 30 Ibs. Actually consumed, 
260 Ibs. 

I then put two cows more with those above re- 
ferred to, and fed them on fine hay and herdsgrase 
for sever days, without cutting, and found there 


0G Mr. Brigham is worthy of all confidence. 
He has here given very valuable statements. The 
facts surprise us. We had supposed that there 
was more actual saving from cutling food for our 
cattle—but the statements of the scales mus: be 
taken ;—a single tale from them is worth a thou- 
sand guesses. In one important respect this trial 
is deficient: the time is not long enough. To 
show that other trials have resulted differently, 
we copy the following statement : 


‘Mr. Benjamin Hale’s account of the saving 


made by the use of straw cutters, employed to 
cul hay and straw, as fodder for horses. 


Mr. Hale was proprietor of a line of stages run- 


ning between Newburyport and Boston. He says: 
The whole amount of hay 


purchased from April 1 to 

Oct. 1, 1816, (6 months, ) 

and used at the stage sta- 7”. cwt. qr. lb. 

ble, was - 32 4 O10 
At $25 per ton, (the lowest 

price at which hay was 

purchased in 1816, ) 
From Oct. 1, 1816, to April 

1, 1817, whole amount of 

hay and straw purchased 

for, and consumed by the 

same number of horses, 


$800 00 





viz: tie Gait, beni, 
Straw, 7.1133 10 $160 23 
Hay, 13141 00 350 00 
$510 23 
Deduct on hand April 1, 
1817 by estimation four tons 
more than there was Oct. 
1, 1816, at $25 per ton, $100 00~—-410 23 





Saving by ‘the use of the 
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straw cutier, four months 
of the last six months, or 
the difference in expese in 


remain will derive from the operation, will be a 
full compensation for any loss in this way. We 
have fully tested this matter more than once, hav- 
leeding with cut fodder ing harrowed our wheat crops twicein a season, 
and that which is uncut, $389 77) and after the plant was eight or ten inches in 
Mr. Colman, if we are not mistaken, hassome-| height ; and with decided advantage, having lelt 
where given an experiment for three months, by | in such cases parts of the field untouched witha 
which he made the saving 5Q per cent. or more. | view to determine the expediency or inexpediency 
—Ed. N. £. Farm. ‘of the operation. The result has been highly 
‘beneficial. The effect of it is, by stirring the 
ground, to bring the air to the roots of the plant, 
and to loosen the soil eo that they may extend 
themselves freely. ‘This induces a vigorous 
vegetation, and causes the plant to tiller abun- 
_dantly and throw out numerous shoots from the 
Mr. Colman—\t is evident that much of the crown. We advise to harrow only in one 
wheat through the country, especially on morst | direction. The rolling will serve to break the 
mucky lands, is injured by the frequent freezing | clods and to fix the plants, which are thrown up, 
and thawing during the past winter. Unless | in the ground. In England, wheat is frequently 
something can be dove toremedy the evil, to some | sown in drills with a machine adapted tothe pur- 
extent, we have to lear quite a failure inthe com- pose; and afierwards cultivated by a cultivator, 
ing crop. contrived to pass through and loosen the soil in the 
Farmers may say that they have done all that | rows, as we plough and cultivate between the rows 
they can do to secure a crop ; but there is one of our Indian corn. This is said always to be 
thing which, if done in season, may effect a great beneficial to the crop, though with our imperfect 
saving. Let every farmer who has not one, | means such refined tillage can hardly be looked 
provide himself with a good roller, and as soon as for, and, with prices of labor among us, might not 
the season of freezing and thawing is over, roll be compensated. 
his wheat fields thoroughly, and I have no doubt > We have yet to learn the value of constant 
that it would save thousands of bushels of wheat in | tillage to the growing plant ; and believe it would 
Western New York, the presentseason. Farm-_ be found of the highest importance to our Indian 
ers! try it, leaving a part ofa field unrolled, and _cornto plough and cultivate it much more than 
give to the community the result of your experi- wedo. These suggestions coincide with the true 
ence at some future time. M. N. | philosophy of vegetation as lar as it is understood, 
Genesee Co., Mar.h, 1812. | as such tillage causes a discharge of ammonia 
from the decaying vegetable matter in the soil, 
Editoral Remarks.—Rolling and Harrowing | and quickeos the receptive powers of the roots 
Wheat.—The above advice is seasonable, and, | and leaves of the plant to take it in—[Ep. N. 
we have no doubt, judicious. We should recom- |G. F.] 
mend something more than rolling ; and that is, | 








ROLLING WHEAT IN THE SPRING. 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 


om? 


harrowing before rolling. As soon as the land is 
well dried, give your wheat fields a good harrow- 


ing, by passing over them with a horse harrow or | 
one not too heavy : then roll them. In a fortnight ERRATA.—The article ‘* On the different schemes of rota- 
F 5 





. . ions,’? p. 175, was printed during the absence of the editor 
or three weeks more go over o cart is Atlin a 
es er them ee with a which caused some typographical errors to appear, which 


otherwise would have been corrected. The only one, however, 
which affects the sense, is the word * corn,” in line 23, col. 2, 
p. 176, which is a misprint for “come” in the manuscript. The 
reader will please mark the correction. 


harrow and a roller. Do not be afraid of destroy- 
ing your wheat. Unless your harrowing is too 
heavy you will not displace or pull up many 
plants ; andthe advantages which those which 
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